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INTRODUCTION 


Visual satisfaction cannot be explained, although millions of words have been expended in 
the attempt. I will not add to them except to point out that the photographs that follow 
are a series of visual mountain peaks which may excite your admiration, wonder, and 
“enchantment of the heart.”! These peaks are not to be climbed to the summit; those unap- 
proachable last few yards will always remain—which is just as it should be, for a work of art 
or a mountain peak. It is the difference between satiety and mystery. The full, open-eyed 
stare of the doll makes a portrait no less enigmatic than the painting of the brooding Ginevra 
de’ Benci in the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C.,? even though this is not to 
suggest a comparable mastery. 

Since portrait painting and portrait sculpture are out of fashion, it is with some relief 
that we can indulge our taste for the timeless beauty of the human face, however it is depicted. 
We believe that the portrait painter’s unique contribution of catching a likeness, both physical 
and spiritual, is similar to that of the doll maker, and that the latter’s art of multiplication may 
be as pertinent as the mass-produced color reproductions of an original painting. Dolls are 
no more impersonal than any portrait in stone, ceramic, bronze, or wood. 

Fashions and fashionable painters have played their adult version of leapfrog over and 
over, recalling the central figures in the painting Children’s Games by Pieter Bruegel the Elder.’ 
Of course, Bruegel’s pictures tell stories. The child in Everyman insists that his pictures have 
stories and his stories have pictures, whether or not they are sensible. Haven’t our favorite 
stories and poems often combined the apparently logical with large doses of the absurd? 
Over the years I have followed the adventures of Edward Lear’s Violet, Slingsby, Guy, and 
Lionel, appropriately illustrated by the drawing master to Queen Victoria, who concludes his 
tale:.“‘As for the Rhinoceros, in token of their grateful adherence, they had him killed and 
stuffed directly, and then set him up outside the door of their father’s house as a diaphanous 
doorscraper.’* Bruegel and Lear told the truth as they saw it. I believe that they looked truth 
in the eye and saw through it to their own vision of the world beyond, to that landscape of the 
inner eye that transcends reality. 

So would I persuade you to follow our erratic wanderings in a Bruegelian landscape of 
dolls. The composition of our picture story reflects the world of the camera, dependent on 
light and governed in its use thereof by the insights of the photographer. Of the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine ways of looking at a doll’ he chose his own, which for him was the only way, 
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the way of the artist searching for the truth within his point of view. Shift the angle of vision 
and the light source a little to the left or right, up or down, and other faces and other stories 
rise to the surface. The marriage of enthusiasm (mine) with professionalism (his) has not taken 
us quite round the world in search of ‘‘The Doll”; but within the smaller compass of several 
states along the eastern seaboard of the United States we have surveyed upwards of forty 
thousand dolls. A mere introduction to the number not seen. Those are the ones that will 
forever continue to haunt us. Why, you will ask, has she been included and not so-and-so, 
whom everyone knows to be superior, rarer, indeed, the only example of her kind inthe world ? 
Because, in essence, this has been a personal odyssey, restricted by our limitations of knowl- 
edge and time. More than anything else, this selection is the narrative of a voyage of dis- 
covery. 

The path of our search, which had been circuitous and often repetitive, inasmuch as 
most of the dolls seen were classic chinas, bisques, and woodens, suddenly was redirected on 
our seeing the museum collections in Salem. Our delight was reaffirmed by the knowledge that 
many of these dolls were brought home there by the merchants and sea captains of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. The world in miniature had been made real, and no longer 
was the pride of collecting confined to what I had begun to think of as a “chastity of dolls.” 
The New England scene revealed a clear-eyed honesty about the world at large and a full 
perception of that world in particular, even in its playthings.°® 

Now the collector began to take shape behind the collections. The doll maker in this in- 
stance was a certain Mrs. Lucy Hiller Cleveland, whose dolls include a jubilant slave with a 
cat-o’-nine-tails captive in one sling-supported arm while the other holds aloft a paper printed 
with the single word FREE. His wrinkled leather face is split by a smile of unalloyed happiness. 
Another of Mrs. Cleveland’s dolls, her Turkish Delight, seems to take on the appearance of an 
itinerant vagabond who she decided was the very model of a pipe-smoking, sybaritic (he sits 
cross-legged on a huge pillow) Turk. One does not quite believe in his Turkishness, but he is 
familiar as the unshaven peddler or cadging tramp at her kitchen door. There is humor and 
compassion in her small world. As a primitive painter Mrs. Cleveland might have enriched 
our collection of Americana; as a maker of dolls, her modest place in American art remains 
quietly secure in the case devoted to her creations at the Essex Institute in Salem. Certainly her 
figure of Freedom is a rare statement of the Puritan conscience. Our excuse for not including 
her dolls in our book may be considered no excuse at all—they were not photogenic. In no 
way does this negate their quality. Many of the dolls we photographed were not cooperative, 
and their temperament, which I understand and accept, compelled us to discard a great many 
photographs, thereby establishing yet another kind of Salon des Refusés! 
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The people and places we visited have not all been described. They stand confidently 
in the background, the guardians of treasures that will survive long after this voyage is 
documented and filed away. Our debt to them can be repaid only in the tender loving care we 
give their possessions. Our search through cabinets of dolls, looking for we-knew-not-what, 
our being stopped short, gripped by a fugitive smile, a chipped nose, a madness in the eyes— 
these are intangibles not given to classification. My trade, and it is arguable that such a trade 
exists, is judgment. 

Judgments are peculiarly evasive when they are concerned with beauty, taste, and the ec- 
centricity of individual reactions to objects, people, and places. The antidote, of course, is a 
contrary judgment. My reactions are opinionated and oblique, as are my associations to poetic 
and other memories which the dolls have evoked. One might say that it is by our associations 
that we should be judged. This collection is an exhibition, and “every exhibition is, or should 
be, an attempt at developing man’s qualities and a pleasure to the eye. Technically speaking it 
is a composition whose elements are the shape and material of the objects, the play of colours 
and light . . . and a certain striving after poetic overtones which should, as with any genuine 
work of art, work the miracle of transmitting the emotions of life through inanimate things.’” 

We offer you a gallery of doll portraits drawn in time, place, and cultural history. They 
are images of mankind that confront you with unblinking eyes, wherein you may find the mir- 
ror of beauty, memory, and childhood grace.* The reflections are multiple, pleasant, and even 
perverse. What we strive for is a talisman for memories, a conjuration to evoke for you some 
feeling of innocence, delight, and mystery. Perhaps the greatest single attraction of the doll 
is its almost magical power to engulf the viewer and lift him out of himself into the doll’s 
world—whatever it may be. 


CARL FOX 


GE DOLL 


Experts rarely agree. It is their inalienable right to provoke, to stir up, and to incite to dis- 
agreement. The game should be played with skill, devotion, and a stubbornness associated 
with anchorites. Playthings and games may be almost anything,’ and their definitions are just 
as flexible, for they depend on what one wishes to accept or reject. It is not easy to cleanse the 
mind of decades of restricting varnish. How many layers must be removed, and without dam- 
age to the original? When I joined the game I began with what I believed was a simple ques- 
tion. I expected a simple answer to “‘What is a doll?” 

I turned to my reference shelf. Webster’s says that a doll is ‘‘a children’s toy made to 
resemble a baby, child, or grown person.” That is an uncluttered definition with which one 
should not quarrel. However, it does not satisfy me. It leaves the windows of the mind wide 
open, but most of us looking out the windows at a baby, child, or grown person cannot see the 
doll beneath the walking, talking figures. In brief, Webster’s is poor fare for anyone seeking 
doll expertise. There is, however, a learned work long treasured by students and a certain 
group of peripatetic salesmen. The Encyclopaedia Britannica (1945) stands aloof and sober in 
the confusion of my bookshelves. “The doll, the familiar toy puppet of childhood, is one of the 
oldest of human institutions.” Revealed are two additional facts: puppet and institution. I 
have my own ideas and mind pictures of both, and neither seems to encourage me nor to 
placate the rising irritation born of my sense of frustration. The irritation was at my own 
inadequacy. I did not understand. Once more I turned to Webster’s New World Dictionary of 
the American Language. Because it is important and germane to our investigation I will not 
expurgate: “‘pup-pet (pup’it), 7. [ME. popet; OFr. poupette, dim.< LL. *puppa<L. pupa, a 
girl, doll, puppet], |. a small figure that is a likeness of the human form; doll. 2. such a figure 
moved. by attached strings or wires, or by the hands, in a puppet show. 3. a person whose ac- 
tions, ideas, etc. are controlled by another.” 

My confidence in authority"® suffered a final blow when I picked up the distinguished 


Shorter Oxford English Dictionary and read: ‘“‘Doll...1. A female pet, a mistress. 2. A girl’s 
toy-baby. 3. A pretty but silly woman.” I was prompted to banish all of them with the most 
damning, unequivocal word I could find in their pages—nonsense: “‘1. words or actions that 


convey an absurd meaning or no meaning at all.”’ 
A birthday book I purchased for myself, written by one of the great contemporary mas- 
ters and historians of puppetry, Bil Baird,'' was found and consulted. He declares that ‘‘a 
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puppet is an inanimate figure that is made to move by human effort before an audience. .. . 
It is definitely not a doll’ (italics mine). Here is an authority who does not mince words. He is 
an expert who has devoted his life to expanding his skills and knowledge. He has discovered 
and collected puppets old and new. Most important, he is a vital, creative force, anything but a 
textbook, a dictionary, or an encyclopedia. Conversely: a doll is definitely not a puppet.” Yes 
and no. 

The late Ralph Altman wrote: “It is not always apparent whether a given sculptured 
effigy ought to be classified as puppet or doll, as component of a mask or simply as a statuette. 
Its function might be unknown, like that of the articulated clay figurines from prehistoric 
Mexico; or it might have multiple functions such as certain statuettes which were manipulated 
as sacred instruments of divination in several parts of the world, including ancient Egypt.” 

An innocent inquiry had led to depths I had never dreamed of exploring. What is a doll if 
not a plaything, a toy'’* or a puppet? And whose definitions are we to believe? Undoubtedly 
there were images made as “‘objects of ritualistic and sacred import.’ Is man the artificer 
really concerned about what we label his creations ? Image or doll or puppet ? My unanswered 
questions hovered round my head like twittering birds. As Victor Hugo cogently observed: 
“In the same way as birds make a nest of anything, children make a doll of no matter what.” 
Yes, and how applicable to my understanding of children and playthings. 

Adult perceptions of childhood are limited by a storehouse of good and bad memories. 
The damaged memory is buried in the gloom of storage bins’® and bears a label reading: 
NOT TO BE REMOVED OR DISTURBED. The absence of these damaged memories forces us to re- 
construct childhood with an incomplete set of building blocks. How one envies the memory of 
an author or friend who seems to recall everything! But how much is truth and how much 
fiction? Did I play with dolls? Yes, paper dolls that I cut from the family magazines, dressed 
and undressed, and then discarded with each issue. I believe I recall the difficulty of manipulat- 
ing the scissors, and the awkwardness with which I rounded the corners or ruined the tiny 
paper tabs. Did I play with dolls? An early and fond memory of a doll (toy) concerns my 
Teddy Bear. I hugged him, I beat him, I slept with him, and one day I pulled out his button 
eyes. But Teddy Bear is not a representation of a human being and therefore cannot be called 
a doll. Or can he? A friendly devil’s advocate from New England, professor of English and 
father of three children, spoke of his children’s Teddy Bear as ‘‘doll and playmate.” His 
question ‘Where do you draw the line?” confounded me. All I could think of was Humpty- 
Dumpty’s reply to Alice: ‘When J use a word . . . it means just what I choose it to mean— 
neither more nor less.’’'’ This pronouncement is in no way different from William Empson’s: 
“I claimed at the start that I would use the term ‘ambiguity’ to mean anything I liked.’ 
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Whether one is a scientific Frankenstein, a Pygmalion who imbues his statue of Galatea with 
life, or, as is familiar to the theatergoer of our time, a Professor Higgins who creates a “lady” 
from a “guttersnipe,” the intent is the same—the transformation of a human shape into the 
stuff of dreams. Men would be like gods and animate the inanimate to create their illusions of 
reality. Prehistoric man worked in clay, and his three-dimensional figures were talismans of 
fertility. All objects were religious and magical, performing good and evil as projected by the 
worshiper, the priest, or the witch doctor. Belief was omnipresent. How could it have been 
otherwise in a hostile world ? Man’s sophisticated technical achievements had not yet supplant- 
ed his covert fears. 

_ On Monday, September 15, 1969, this reader of the New York Times was caught by the 
headline ““Where Religion and Superstition Mix in the City.’ It was a lengthy article, ac- 
companied by a photograph of some shelves of religious figures and various labeled bottles; 
an elderly white-haired man was shown standing behind his counter. The caption read: 
“Alberto Rendon, owner of Rendon’s West Indies Botanical Garden in East Harlem, sells 
variety of perfumes, salts and incense. He says they bring ‘peace and tranquility.’ ” The article 
continued : 


The blending of Christianity and superstition has produced a flourishing business for 
“botanicas” [sic] (Spanish for botany)—stores that at one time sold only herbs but 
that today do a thriving business in amulets, statuary, perfumes and candles... . 
They cater to Puerto Rican, West Indian, Cuban, Dominican and other believers in 
“espiritismo,” or spiritism, which holds that spirits summoned from another world 
have a direct effect—for good or evil. 

Its roots are deep in the religions and beliefs of the African slaves who were 
brought to the New World, as well as in the practices of the Indians and Spanish and 
French colonists in the Caribbean. 

_ Practitioners of spiritism say there is great similarity between their beliefs and 
those of the traditional religions. They point to angels, devils, saints and holy spirits 
as manifestations of the spirit world... . 

“Our beliefs are not different,” said Carmelo Ramos, who operates a botanica. 
... “We are just traveling different roads to reach the same goal.” 

While Mr. Ramos prefers to cater to persons who are seeking the help of 
“good” spirits, he does not turn away those who seek to cast spells or to delve into 
“black magic.”’ For them he has vials of “‘bats’ blood,” ‘‘snake. oil,” “‘graveyard 
dust,” as well as the bones of various animals and candles in a variety of shapes. 


4PLATE 2 


Those of us who scorn the idea that 
people in the twentieth century still 
believe in witchcraft and sorcery 
should consider our blind faith in 
newspaper pundits, television seers, 
and political soothsayers. This flagel- 
lation of reason may do more harm to 
a greater number than the hexing of a 
neighbor’s horse or crop. The “‘wit- 
ches,” or as they are more com- 
monly known in Pennsylvania today, 
“powwowers,” are adept at curing 
warts and will also “try for’ (curing) 
wildfire (erysipelas), various wasting 
diseases, shingles, migraine, and any 
other human ailment. Our Pennsyl- 
vania German “‘hex’”’ doll has heads 
of kid and body of rags. You have a 
choice of a pig’s head or a human 
head. One cures warts and the other 
casts spells. These two have been well 
used, whether for good or evil we shall 
never know. Perhaps for both? Prob- 
ably made about 1900, it measures 
10l/, inches. Collection Mary Merritt, 
Douglassville, Pa. 
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Mr. Ramos also has black rag dolls (at $5 and $6), which are often sold along with 
a gold-plated sewing needle. The needles are stuck into the dolls to cause pain and dis- 
comfort to enemies (italics mine). 


Dolls of pleasure for some, dolls of pain for others—but indubitably all are dolls. It is diffi- 
cult to refrain from writing that the more things change, the more they remain the same. 
When dolls have a dual function, so much the better for the owner who lies unprotected and 
prey to unknown terrors in the night: the evil eye of a childless neighbor, or the countless ills 
that science has not abolished—coughing, colds, mumps, measles, and a score of infections 
for impoverished mothers to combat. If you believe in “‘miracle’’ drugs, the panaceas pro- 
moted by the studio-dressed image of the friendly doctor, consider the tribeswoman who must 
do without a corner drugstore for the survival of her sick children. Her belief is, if you wish, 
childlike; her response is to the folklore of her people’s ancient traditions. Of course, some 
will disparage both science and folkloric wisdom. Belief is not a pragmatic concept. Sickness 
and death are real, and so is the doll, whatever it may look like or however it is made.” 

“It seems reasonable, during this age of constant exposure to sophisticated visual images, 
to believe that the spirit of man finally rebels and finds its excuse to manufacture simple art 
which is considered neither important nor lasting but fulfills a direct and urgent need in the 
individual. This need is sometimes satisfied by the annual ritual of creating colorful human 
effigies from whatever materials happen to be at hand.’”! 

The author, Avon Neal, was writing of scarecrows, harvest figures, and snowmen— 
ephemeral folk figures that are still being made throughout rural America by farmers, house- 
wives, and children. They are fashioned of sticks, cast-off clothing and rugs, hats, umbrellas, 
tin plates, fragments of glass, plastic masks, paper bags—the leftovers that one cannot in 
good conscience throw away. Practical country people employ these oddments to ward off 
not the. evil eye but crows, groundhogs, and other despoilers of crops and gardens. Their in- 
vention is endless, the shapes fascinating and provocative. If these decaying symbols of man’s 
authority over the birds and beasts last no more than a season, does their brief moment of 
life make them a less creative act than a monument in stone?” One prefers the scarecrow 
silhouette emerging phantom-like in the morning mist. And is this figure of magic, this 
effigy in scraps, not unlike the corn dollies still being made in rural England ?” Its purpose is 
preservation, though its physical aspect is anything but serious. 


For the child as well as the adult, the doll is a stimulus to realms of fantasy and reality; hu- 
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manity’s endless scenario of ideas and images takes as its point of departure, its “launching 
pad” into the unknown, the doll as goddess of love and beauty, a universal image that is the 
deepest expression of womankind of all ages and all races. The child’s doll isman’s extension 
of himself. It talks, crawls, walks, rolls its eyes, throws a ball into the air, drops its pants.” 
There are no rules to the game. It is a subtle, repetitive mimicry, a preparation for the world 
beyond the looking-glass. 

That reality beyond the looking-glass is, for the grown-up world, a jungle of tangled 
prejudices. If it is too late, too complex, too difficult to untangle and create a clearing in the 
civilized jungle, how simple it is to return in memories, through the private ritual worship of the 
doll, to childhood and innocent beginnings. The pretense of belief and the abrogation of prej- 
udice is childlike, acceptable without logical thought or tortuous reasoning. The transforma- 
tion is swift—an enviable position for those who can maintain their pretense of belief without 
looking foolish or losing face. This may be the most difficult part of the game, and even it is 
often hedged with the “‘logical”’ persuasions of the collector, who justifies his passion by cit- 
ing the doll’s rarity,” cost, and price it will bring from a dealer. The economics of collecting 
are beyond the scope of this introduction,” but its attractions are certainly perennial. Every 
age re-creates its own ardent seekers after trifles or treasures in flea markets, thrift shops, and 
auctions. Hogarth might well have created a “‘Collector’s Progress.” 

The joy and connoisseurship that surround the collector” are as palpable as the dolls he 
permits one to fondle. This is a blessing bestowed and humbly acknowledged; for while a doll 
in a locked case may be preserved for millions of visitors, an untouchable doll is only half an - 
experience. Whatever the reasons for the repeated tableaux that I had begun to recognize as 
“The Adoration of the Collector,” only this insatiable appetite for preserving and sharing 
makes any exhibition possible for the visitor less possessed with divine frenzy. A mixture of 
cupidity and love, the collectors’ passion has preserved the so-called trivia of history. No 
memorable battles are here enshrined; no political questions or debates enter this playing 
field. Their appetite for history is limited to the commonplace, which, however we may de- 
plore its vulgarity, makes up the experience of our world. “‘Every passion borders on the 
chaotic,” wrote Walter Benjamin,* “‘but the collector’s passion borders on the chaos of 
memories. ... The most profound enchantment for the collector is the locking of individual 
items within a magic circle in which they are fixed as the final thrill, the thrill of acquisition, 
passes over them. Everything remembered and thought, everything conscious, becomes the 
pedestal, the frame, the base, the lock of his property. ... One has only to watch a collector 
handle the objects in his glass case. As he holds them in his hands, he seems to be seeing 
through them into their distant past as though inspired.” | 
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The collecting of dolls is not a new avocation, but it has become a full-blown passion for many 
thousands of people in this century. Perhaps this is true of collecting in general. As the popula- 
tion increases and the supplies diminish, the number of collectors increases geometrically. 
Certainly the paucity of information in the nineteenth century—the handful of books on dolls, 
the occasional dealer, and the rarity of dolls on display in museum collections—limited the 
audience for collecting the commonplace doll. The proliferation of special-subject books and 
an increase in the collecting of virtually everything have gone hand in hand within our life- 
time. No matter which came first—the collector or the book—authentication of the doll was 
of primary concern to the collector groping for guidance. How old is the doll? Who made it? 
Where? His questions did not always receive satisfactory answers. Too many dolls have no 
oral or written history. Museums have often ignored the doll and the toy; how disappointed I 
have been to discover countless dolls on exhibition without labels or catalogue history. 

Some people are born to be collectors. They are born to it even as magpies furnish their 
nests with “tremendous trifles.”” Often with modest funds for purchases, they must establish 
priorities and rules that are as restricting as the moves in a game of chess. The passionate col- 
lector is a person of courage, stubbornness, and pride of ownership. He delights in displaying 
his children to anyone with even the most casual interest. Time is forgotten as one is conduct- 
ed on a grand tour of the collection. Places and pleasures of discovery are retold as an accom- 
paniment to one’s visual enjoyment. 

As a child in Hungary, Louis F. Simon began collecting butterflies, which he preserved 
in boxes under his bed. At the age of six he was studying violin; at eleven he was a pupil at the 
Franz Liszt Conservatory in his native Budapest. In 1939 the Simons arrived in the United 
States. A professional musician at night, Simon spent his days in partnership with a zoologist 
stationed in Latin America who sent him monkeys, sloths, and jaguars which were sold to 
zoos and pet shops. (His garden today is home to one anteater and two rabbits for his young 
children.) In 1959, after his successful debut at Carnegie Hall, the State Department sent him 
as leader of his string quartet to India, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Korea, Ceylon, Cambodia, and 
Japan; the nucleus of his collection of Asiatic dolls was formed on this first of three trips. 

The Simon house, which sits on a tree-lined knoll just over the New York City line, is 
from the outside like every other middle-class home in the suburbs. After climbing the steps 
one is uncertain of the similarity. A large, unpainted carrousel horse of about 1900 gallops 


‘noiselessly across the porch, where there are two school desks from about 1920, Beyond the 


glass doors the great hallway leads to a wide, winding staircase. The walls on either side of 
the hallway are lined with cases filled with artifacts and small sculptures; above them and 
along the staircase hangs a collection of masks from Africa, New Ireland, and New Guinea. I 
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counted twenty-two. A scant dozen old kachinas stand colorfully along the top of a far case. 
We may describe this as the Simon introduction; the allegro follows, with the music room off 
the hallway on the right containing several cases of Oriental dolls. Musical instruments and 
Indonesian puppets decorate the walls. The living room opposite is host to a very large collec- 
tion of Pre-Columbian, Asiatic, and Oceanic sculpture. There are Korean and Japanese chests, 
Empire furniture, and one concession to contemporary lighting—a floor-to-ceiling paper lamp 
designed by the sculptor Noguchi. There are more cases and Oriental dolls in the dining room, 
and Oriental dolls in cases, drawers, and closets in the bedrooms. It was in the attic that I 
found the English puppet. 

No rhyme, but reason enough for the visitor to marvel at each selection, which has been 
chosen with a keen eye for the authentic and the beautiful. There is no bowing to the whimsi- 
cal fashions of the moment. What I saw in the collection was a portrait of a serious musician 
who has long enjoyed the old-fashioned virtues of discipline and training. A traditionalist 
who values the cultures of the past, he is equally occupied with creating an atmosphere for 
himself, his family, and his audience. 

The alternate route of collecting is not available to most of us. Mrs. Homer Strong died 
just one month before we visited her collection in Rochester, New York. She left an estate es- 
timated by the press at about one hundred million dollars. She also left a great deal more in the 
35,000 to 50,000 dolls that overflow her rooms and cabinets. Coming upon them for the first 
time, even with warnings and much shaking of heads by not unbiased collectors, is like being 
buffeted by a raging snowstorm. One is in fact blinded by the multiplicity of examples staring 
at one from all sides. Nor is their attention ever diverted. The question hovers in the air: 
Who is regarding whom? Awe mingles with a profound feeling of inadequacy. No matter 
how often one peers into each case to separate the wheat from the chaff, one is never certain 
that all the dolls have been properly seen. How does one begin to select from what may be 
the largest private collection of dolls in the world? Nor were dolls all that Mrs. Strong col- 
lected. Seashells, minerals, toys, Orientalia, doll houses, bookplates . . . the number of things 
is staggering. 

For the past twenty-two years, Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Hersey have lived in the same four- 
room apartment off Central Park. (Someday, someone must catalogue the unknown thou- 
sands of collectors who are hidden behind the anonymous facades of Greater New York. There 
is no way of knowing what is to be found beyond the identical apartment front doors.) Here 
one is instantly assaulted by a truly splendid profusion of sculptures, masks, and paintings. 
The pieces are small in scale, usually no larger than a handful, and everything may be lifted 
off the shelves, touched, and rubbed, as one instinctively does with sculpture in the hand. 


PEATE 3 


“There is about a very beautiful child 
something I can’t define which makes 
me sad. How can I make myself 
clear ?’** 

Is it the knowledge born of time’s 
experience, for which we demand so 
much and receive, we believe, so little ? 
Is it because we must submit to grow- 
ing old? Only the doll remains, like a 
delicate insect fixed in amber, the per- 
fect specimen of its kind. No sadness 
mars the joy we have in the doll’s 
“eternal’’ beauty. She is our intimate, 
our confidante, our substitute for the 
world outside the door. ‘‘Shape noth- 
ing, lips; be lovely-dumb.’’t And so 
does she ever oblige us. 

A birthday gift to Mrs. Strong when 
she was five years old, this doll is a 
German bisque made about 1900, 16 
inches high, with composition body, 
sleeping glass eyes, and hair gathered 
from Mrs. Strong’s first haircut. She 
wears a dress of batiste and machine- 
made lace, with hand featherstitching 
where the lace joins the fabric. Mar- 
garet Woodbury Strong Museum of 
Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


* Colette, EARTHLY PARADISE, edited 
byRobert Phelps. New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, 1966, p. 16. 


t “The Habit of Perfection,’ POEMS OF 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, edited by 
Robert Bridges. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2nd. ed. 1930, p. 8. 
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The settings on numerous levels of shelves are variations on the installations by the 
noted designer and folk-art collector Alexander Girard. What could have been mad disarray 
falls into place, though there appears to be no logic to the juxtaposing of African, East Indian, 
Northwest Coast, South Pacific, Oriental, and Pre-Columbian from Mexico and Peru. It 
succeeds because each piece is a work of art collected for its unique beauty and not for its 
ethnographic history. Why one doll was selected and not another, one African carving and 
not a similar one, may never be satisfactorily explained or understood; familiarity with each 
piece as it relates to each collector’s life-style may be the only clue. With Mr. Hersey it began 
when he was a Japanese-language officer working with United States Army Intelligence in 
Japan at the end of World War II. His first, tentative purchases were of Japanese prints 
found in bookshops at a time when more ambitious Occupation forces were “liberating” vast 
quantities of classical Japanese art. After the Korean War, when he again served in Japan, 
Mr. Hersey returned to the United States and began collecting unknown contemporary Amer- 
ican painters and sculptors. His introduction to African art was in the studio of the photog- 
rapher Arnold Newman. He neither understood nor liked what he saw. But in 1955, at a small 
auction house in New York, he bought an Eskimo ivory carving and a bronze from Dahomey, 
Africa. His knowledge of primitive art—‘‘We don’t have a word in our language to properly 
define ‘primitive’ art, and I prefer to use primitive and Pre-Columbian (which was anything 
but primitive) instead of indigenous or tribal arts” —has been a slow acculturation to varied 
histories and styles and the visual evaluation of the great pieces he can vividly recall in 
numerous private and public collections. Acquiring primitive art has been a serious pursuit. 
(The Herseys believe that their collection of Ibo and Ibibio masks and carvings from Nigeria 
may be the largest in the United States.) 

Both the Herseys collect dolls, primarily Japanese and African. One of the two dolls in 
the traveling exhibition of African sculpture that was assembled by William Fagg of the Brit- 
ish Museum in 1969 came from the Hersey collection. A memorable mistake they made was 
in not buying an eighteenth-century Japanese bunraku puppet because they thought it too 
expensive. If it were available today—and it is not—the same puppet would be ten times the 
original price. Mrs. Hersey, who never played with dolls as a child, bought her first one as an 
adult. It was an African Ashanti doll.” When it was purchased, there were few to be found; 
now this doll has become almost as commonplace in the world of primitive art as Raggedy 
Ann. Fifteen years after the initial purchase of African art, the Herseys surround themselves 
with a diverse and choice collection of individual pieces. One never seems to see it all. Each 
visit brings forth new pieces, new dolls that one would be willing to swear one had never 
seen before. 


PLATE 4> 


The monolithic standing dolls from 
the dry, infertile regions of northeast- 
ern Brazil not only speak a different 
language from that of the doll from 
the state of Washington: their som- 
ber, unspoken thoughts do little to 
encourage his acrobatics. All are 
carved from wood: this is their com- 
mon heritage. Once upon a time, the 
Indians of the Northwest were pros- 
perous, generous, and creative. Our 
impoverished Brazilians have little to 
look back at or forward to in our 
generation. There is something else 
they have in common. All have been 
lovingly fondled and rubbed by their 
owners. Their features are obscured, 
and one must feel one’s way as one 
would rub a talisman. All are from the 
twentieth century. 

They are, from left to right: Brazil, 
5 3% inches high, Collection André 
Emmerich, New York City; Washing- 
ton, 6 7% inches high, Collection Mr. 
and Mrs. Irwin Hersey, New York 
City; Brazil, 5 inches high, Collection 
André Emmerich; Brazil, 5 34 inches 
high, Collection André Emmerich. 
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My own return to the past was due in great part to the flickering images of the movies. It was 
creative in the sense that my world of make-believe was stimulated to improvise on the events 
and people which were revealed to me on the screen’s canvas. My belief was total. I recall the 
end of a picture when the house lights were brightened and I ran to look behind the screen for 
the people and places which had so magically vanished. Nor have I forgotten how awkwardly 
I stood and how I turned to my small companions, but could not speak to them of my igno- 
rance. The city child went to the movies every Saturday morning. He saw everything. It was 
never necessary to ask about the baggy-suited, rakishly derby-hatted, cane-snapping Charlie 
Chaplin. His image on the movie poster was cause for noisy celebration. We understood and 
laughed, or did not understand and laughed anyway.*° 

Besides Chaplin, I remember one other figure of my Saturdays. Why I went or why it was 
shown in a neighborhood movie house, | have never understood. It was, I discovered many 
years later at the Museum of Modern Art, The Golem, a German movie made in 1920.*! And 
my first foreign film, at age eight. Here was a doll larger than lifesize, created by a man, Rabbi 
Léwe, cabalist and alchemist. It was fashioned of clay, and the magic of life was concealed 
behind a six-pointed star on the Golem’s broad chest. His stiff, slow movements were much 
like those of a mechanical doll. | remember his awesome face, his severe, angular cheekbones 
and bitter lips, and the hair that resembled a helmet. I remember, too, the Golem picking up a 
child who had given him an apple. The Golem smiles, and the child, playing with the star, 
accidentally removes it. The Golem falls lifeless to the ground!** This was indeed the stuff of 
my dreams. As an only child, overwhelmed with toys, I spent my days transforming the toy 
images to imaginary, moving adventures. Soldiers, mechanical trains, animals, and paper dolls, 
all were cast into my Golems, imbued with life and death, which I generously distributed. 

And so my images became real, and during the moments of invention, reality and make- 
believe were blurred; they dissolved and were transformed beyond reality. For me, these crea- 
tive fantasies of childhood are recalled and stored in the glass cases of my private collections. 
Growing up and growing older changes very little. Today the world of toys and dolls is no less 
evocative. If anything, it is less cruel, more romantic. I see dolls in people and people in dolls. I 
fall in love with utter abandon and delight. I embrace all the strange, mad, beautiful, sad, lone- 
ly figures of shadow and substance, the collections that remind me of the innocent and heart- 
felt remark of Mrs. Gamp: “‘If I could afford to lay all my feller creeturs out fornothink, I 
would gladly do it, sich is the love I bears ’em.’** And such is the collector’s love, afford it or 
not, to capture in quantity the shining rows of porcelains and bisques, that one cannot accuse 
him of avarice or monopoly. His concern is evident. The multiplicity of dolls is a reflection 
only of an unfulfilled desire to protect his specimens from falling into less deserving hands!"4 
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This profusion of dolls suggests the everyday appearance of man in the mass. It is how we 
best know him—in his fruitfulness. It is upon reflection that the sparse collection almost 
becomes something precious and overly refined. There comes a time in every collector’s life 
when he must cringe at the trumpeting cry of “good taste.” It is something very special, this 
devotion to dolls. Unlike buttons and lace, paintings and prints, glass and china, stamps and 
coins, there is a profound loneliness to be found behind the innocence of a doll’s eyes which is 
reflected in the love and loneliness one can often observe in the eyes of a collector. 


In the collector’s hall of fame is a select group of Europeans whose creations are venerated 
much as are old master paintings. Bru, Jumeau, Rohmer, Steiner, Huret, Montanari—they 
represent the élite, the haughty aristocrats of late nineteenth-century doll making. The French 
elegance of style was extended to the luxurious accessories of jewelry, furs, gloves, hats; their 
precise miniaturization of French fashion plates was a triumph of traditional craftsmen and 
women. Legends die hard, but the legendary beauty of Jumeau’s numerous lady dolls and 
Bébés cannot be questioned. Their appeal is universal. As early as 1849 they were receiving 
medals. Wherever Jumeau dolls were exhibited—Paris, London, Vienna, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, Melbourne—gold medals and diplomas were showered on these loveliest of bisque 
dolls. Other dolls may have more character, look more or less realistic, look like your baby, a 
child next door; for me, the physical beauty of Jumeau’s dolls has not been surpassed. Not 
by his Parisian competitor Bru, whose superbly crafted dolls are attractive but do not attain 
the ineffable quality I associate with Jumeau. The rivalry among these esteemed doll makers 
of France—Leon Casimir Bru, Jules-Nicholas Steiner, Mlle. Calixte Huret, Mlle. Marie 
Antoinette Léontine Rohmer, and Pierre-Frangois Jumeau—undoubtedly contributed to their 
preeminence and to the zeal with which they obtained patents for new mechanical improve- 
ments—a crying doll, an eating doll, a double-faced doll, a nursing doll, a doll’s head that 
could move in all directions, movable eyes and eyelids, a musical doll, a breathing doll whose 
chest could simulate rhythmic inhaling and exhaling, as well as dolls that walked, talked, and 
threw a kiss. 

Across the English Channel, Mme. Augusta Montanari was awarded a prize medal at 
the London Exhibition of 1851 for her ‘“‘remarkable and beautiful collection of toys...a 
series of [wax] dolls representing all ages, from infancy to womanhood. ...In a small case 
adjoining the wax dolls are displayed several rag dolls which are very remarkable produc- 
tions.”** Mary Hillier, in her book Dolls and Doll-Makers, suggests that the Montanaris 
may have come from Mexico, for it was at the same 1851 exhibition that Napoleon Montana- 
ri, Augusta’s husband, displayed “‘full-sized models in wax of Mexican Indians.’ The wax 
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dolls of Montanari and Pierotti, another London-based doll maker, were not too dissimilar; 
those of both had wax heads, arms, and legs. Perhaps the foremost modeler in wax was 
Mme. Tussaud (1760-1850), who established her Wax Museum in Baker Street, London, in 
1833. Her lifesize effigies, portraits of the famous and infamous, were technical prototypes 
of the wax dolls made by Montanari and Pierotti, which required the same skill and artistry. 
Is it only the size that makes the difference between a ghoulish figure and a charming doll? 
The preservation of the distinguished dead in a too-realistic medium has so far deterred me 
from visiting a waxworks, and I hope that no one will be inspired to reproduce the Tussaud 
gallery in miniature. 


It is a long ocean voyage from the sophistication of the French doll to the humble American 
doll printed on cotton and sold singly or by the yard for cutting and stuffing. This idea, which 
hindsight makes appear inevitable, occurred to Celia and Charity Smith, of Ithaca, New 
York, in 1889. The drawing of their dolls is awkward and stiff, as is any pattern drawing, and 
the lithographic colors are much like those of calendar art; in short, they are commercial 
primitives of limited artistry. But they were a tremendous popular success and spawned in- 
numerable imitations, for such cutouts were cheap and could fill a child’s lonely days. The 
Smith ladies were—like all great inventors—in the right place at the right time. Their partner- 
ship produced several flat cutout dolls, among which was a Tabby Cat, printed by the Arnold 
Print Works in 1892, which has been successfully revived by a toy company in South Carolina. 

Industry has a keen sense about the great buying public, and the larger the audience, the 
greater their desire to produce ‘“‘what the public wants.” Along with a mountain of forgotten 
trivia are a number of fondly remembered stuffed dolls offered by manufacturers: Aunt Jemi- 
ma, Uncle Mose, and their two children, Diane and Wade; Kookie the Gas Range Man; 
Puffy, a Quaker Puffed Wheat soldier; the Cream of Wheat Chef; Sunny Jim; Ceresota Flour; 
and many others. My favorite cutouts remain the dozen saucy Brownies designed by the 
talented illustrator Palmer Cox, which were part of my childhood. Though they ought to seem 
grotesque, with.their heads dissolving into narrow sloping shoulders, their silly, grinning faces, 
and popeyes, the Brownies remain for me very real people. I believe in their immortality, and 
in epochs hence they will astonish archaeologists digging into the substrata of the twentieth 
century. 

__ It was a logical development from the do-it-yourself cutout to the manufactured rag doll 
whose face was stiffened with muslin. But professional competence alone does not create a 
masterpiece in this genre. How does one explain the spell cast on me by Miss Izannah Walker’s 
rag dolls? The discriminating collector, author, and curator John Noble writes that “‘the first 
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Part of the genius of American manufacturers 
lies in their imaginative efforts to reach the 
buying public. The Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co. distributed their Ceresota cutout 
rag boy doll sometime after 1895. His broad 
shoulders, homely suspenders, farmer’s boots, 
and round cap make him an advertising 
symbol to inspire confidence. Operation 
Bootstrap may have begun here! Today, the 
Ceresota boy would be representing his com- 
pany in the local bowling league. He is 16 
inches high. Collection Margaret Whitton, 
Bridgewater, Conn. 


PLATE 6 


Edgar G. Newell patented his “‘lifesize’’ cutout 
rag dolls at the turn of the century. Merrie 
Marie, 24 inches high, has all the charm of a 
lithograph by Currier and Ives, and a take-me- 
or-leave-me expression which is common to 
most rag dolls of the period. Like them, she is 
a well-fed example of how middle-class Ameri- 
cans saw themselves. Collection Margaret 
Whitton, Bridgewater, Conn. 
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notable American-made dolls seem to be the rag dolls of Izannah Walker, of Central Falls, 
Rhode Island... . They are an entirely new concept in dollmaking, unlike anything made in 
Europe at that time.’*’ An American primitive. Who was her model? Was it a self-portrait 
in which she did what most artists do—unconsciously modeled her own head? Round and 
absurdly simple, the painted features express a dignity of spirit in doll after doll; the purity of 
the oval shape reminds me of Giotto’s apocryphal drawing of a perfect circle. Miss Walker 
was concerned with perfection only insofar as it produced a fair quantity of honest dolls. I 
am intrigued by her mechanical astuteness. In a letter to the Providence Bulletin, a niece of 
Miss Walker wrote: ‘‘Family tradition tells of her struggle to perfect her work and of the long 
wrestling with one problem, how to obtain a resistant surface to the stockinette heads, arms, 
and legs, without cracking or peeling. With this problem on her mind, Aunt Izannah suddenly 
sat up in bed one night to hear a voice say ‘use paste.’ It worked. ... Aunt Izannah always 
deplored the fact that she was not a man. However, she made dolls and doll furniture, tinkered 
with household gadgets, designed a parlor heater ‘that beat Ben Franklin’s,’ raised canaries, 
dabbled in real estate and was looked upon with admiration by male contemporaries because 
of her skill with carpenters’ tools, so perhaps she was resigned. She used her own hand press 
and dies for the shaping of her dolls’ heads and bodies; all of the little hands and feet were 
hand-sewn.””** 

Unlike Miss Walker, whose single note was sustained throughout, was Frau Kathe 
Kruse, who developed a varied production as she improved her patents for stuffed dolls’ 
bodies. Her market was international, but the Kathe Kruse dolls made the deepest impression 
on the boys and girls of Germany. Her dolls achieve a sympathetic realism uncommon in the 
history of the doll. Lacking the cloying sweetness that most manufacturers provide their 
public, the Kruse dolls are recognizable as children. ““The human hand cannot make exactly 
the same thing twice and everything on and about the dolls is handwork. How the little head is 
set on—this way or that—whether the hair or the eyes are painted light or dark . . . everything: 
makes a different character and yet they have something in common. Each doll goes through 
my hands at least twenty times!’ So wrote Kathe Kruse in 1912, five years after she had made 
the crudest dolls out of toweling for her children. 

Prejudices run deep. Am I alone in my eccentric tastes? If one searches long enough, 
other voices can be found reporting on the commercial malaise, a complaint not of our times 
alone. In Harper’s Bazaar of the early 1880s an observer wrote: “It cannot be said that the 
modern progress of the doll toward artificial being has an elevating tendency on the young. 
... The doll of to-day is either a source of amusement or inordinate vanity. Even if endowed 
with an interior phonograph, and thus enabled to reproduce the human voice in any amount 
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This “gingerbread” doll is actually made of 
terra cotta, and dates from about 300-900 
A. D. Made in Colima, western Mexico, it is 12 
inches high. The art of the Colima sculptors 
can be characterized in one word—playful. 
The daily lives of people and animals are skill- 
fully portrayed in all their variety, and are 
seen with objective yet sympathetic eyes. This 
is what we would describe as folk art, the heri- 
tage of the Mexican people, which still can be 
found in villages throughout the country— 
unpretentious, nonpolitical, nonsymbolic, and 
familiar. Whether this doll-figure was made for 
a religious purpose, a folk cult, or as a toy is 
not known. Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, New York City. 
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of speech, it must become a mere toy, stripped of its moral teaching.’’*° American manufac- 
turers were no different from their European and Japanese competitors. They were not in- 
terested in moral precepts, but were absorbed with introducing new models and new patents 
and with increasing production. If they could not match the beauty of the French and 
German dolls, their procession of doll models nonetheless seemed as inexhaustible as their 
customers. And though we have found little to illustrate by contemporary doll manufacturers, 
there is every reason to believe that among their thousands of designs someone will find what 
we have overlooked. 


The manufacturing history of the doll is as fascinating as it is complex. And it is the mass-pro- 
duced doll, whether made in the rural cottage or manufactured by the hundreds of thousands 
(or, more often, the tens of millions) in the urban factory, that is still available to the average 
collector. 

One must begin with wooden dolls, because wood has been available in all countries of 
the doll-making world. Indeed, wooden dolls must be as old as wood-whittling man. Perhaps 
much older. Man undoubtedly found branch and twig formations shaped like himself and his 
children even before he taught himself the skills necessary to shape the human form. While 
the cave paintings of Altamira and Lascaux were preserved by natural climatic conditions, 
both nature and man have destroyed any vestiges of wooden prehistoric dolls. 

Wooden dolls were made in quantity in England and France, and distributed in the Mid- 
dle European countries by enterprising peddlers well before the eighteenth century. The ped- 
dlers carried their wares of toys and dolls (called Babies) and puppets on their broad backs, 
by packhorse, and by sailing ships. But by far the greatest existing number of wooden dolls 
are those made in Germany and Austria in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Sonne- 
berg in Thuringia, Berchtesgaden in Bavaria, and Grodner Tal in the Austrian Tyrol soon be- 
came the largest centers of production and distribution. An early catalogue from Nuremberg 
(1793-1807) depicts wooden dolls that were probably made in Grédner Tal and Sonneberg. 
Of the 132 dolls Queen Victoria dressed and played with as a child, most were inexpensive 
jointed woodens. Of those listed in her copy book, thirty-two were dressed by the young prin- 
cess, and the remainder by her governess, Baroness Lehzen. They can be seen today in Ken- 
sington Palace. For those who are content to do their traveling via rocking chair or library, 
there is Queen Victoria’s Dolls by Frances Low (London: G. Newnes, 1894). 

Long before their recorded history began, dolls were shaped from cloth, bone, stone, and 
clay. The museums of the world have in their collections a fascinating range of Neolithic 
images of female figures whose use can only be conjectured. They are catalogued as idols. 
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We flatter ourselves in believing that progress is equated with modern man, and that these 
crude, often abstract shapes were made by a childlike people whose entire waking and sleep- 
ing lives were spent in fear of the unknown. If they were childlike, then these primitive people 
must have spent some less fearful moments playing with their simply formed toys and dolls. 
Then as now, the preponderant doll shape was female, and the male doll a rarity. If man was, 
then as now, the prime artificer, the dominant but underground role that the female has 
assumed in history has not changed. Her image, whether as goddess or doll, plays the primary 
role in the life of her children. 

Not until the commercial floodgates were opened for the mass-production and distribu- 
tion of the doll did it become accepted as a child’s toy and plaything. But that did not begin 
until the eighteenth century, when the efficiently organized German craftsmen merchandised 
their production throughout Europe and America at prices almost everyone could afford. 
Those who could not, or who lived in areas too remote even for itinerant peddlers, made their 
own dolls of wood and rags. The economically fortunate could indulge their fancies by order- 
ing from abroad, as did George Washington, who wrote to England for ‘‘a neat dress’d Wax 
Baby!” for his stepdaughter. Washington’s expenditure was modest compared to the munifi- 
cent sums lavished on dolls by European royalty and those who could afford to seek favors of 
royalty. The young Dauphin was the recipient of a “‘state coach filled with dolls.’ Cardinal 
Richelieu presented to the Duchesse d’Enghien six dolls which comprised a family in minia- 
ture: grandmother, mother, child, midwife, nurse, and lady’s maid. What delicacy of feeling 
prevented the inclusion of a husband? Louis XV, or the Duchesse d’Orléans in the king’s 
name, presented to the princess who was soon to become queen of France a doll with a volumi- 
nous wardrobe which in those preinflationary days cost them over 20,000 francs. No doubt 
this was following in the best French tradition. As early as 1321, the queen of France sent a 
doll dressed in the latest French fashions to the queen of England, wife of Edward II. The 
sensation it created at the English court has been a boon to French dressmakers these past 
650 years! 

Max von Boehn’s dour comments on French “‘duplicity”’ deserve mention. “‘More skil- 
fully than any other nation the French utilized dolls as a profitable means of propaganda, 
employing them freely in the service of their trade in ladies’ fashions. French fashions, and 
not by chance, are highly favoured by women of all the five continents. Yet only rarely are 
these fashions real inventions of Paris; usually they come from other sources; but there they 
are executed with so much taste, and the French women know how to wear their clothes with 
such a peculiar charm, that Paris fashions capture all eyes and are eagerly imitated. The 
French never spare themselves self-praise, and just as something always remains in the mind 
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when we hear slander of others, so this general and constantly repeated self-praise never miss- 
es its mark.... To the doll was given the task of popularizing French fashions abroad.’™*! 

It was Jean-Baptiste Colbert, minister of finance to Louis XIV (1643-1715), who along 
with his king established the French textile industries. Colbert summed it up quite succinctly: 
“French fashions are to France what the mines of Peru are to Spain.’’ Obviously the French 
were not born to this supremacy. It required patronage, direction, ambition, and the resplen- 
dent atmosphere of court life which encouraged high fashion through a succession of masques 
and balls. Certainly nothing else in man’s history so points up the theory of built-in obsoles- 
cence. Fashions are mercurial, whimsical, and ravishing to man and woman alike. Feminine 

* costume in France was of a brilliance unmatched in the courts of Europe. Pompadour, Du 
Barry, and Marie Antoinette were fashion’s leaders, whose variants of dress and headdress 
provoked the feverish activity of dressmakers and milliners. The wives of the court nobles 
waited for a sign and then were off in mad pursuit. What remains more or less constant is the 
human body, its change dictated by male society’s preference for fat or thin, for revealing or 
hiding the contours beneath the dress. Upon this framework was built fashion’s enthusiasm 
for conspicuous consumption. 

The looking-glass images of French fashion history are reflected in each kingly succession 
and revolutionary upheaval. Even before 1789, the prosperous middle class was waiting in the 
wings for its entrance into society. But it was not until the late 1830s that trade, manufacture, 
and money began their assault upon, and ultimate conquest of, French cultural and industrial 
life. The Second Empire of Napoleon III saw the introduction of couture, competitive fashion 
houses, and the modeling of clothes by living models from which the fashionable selected their 
garments. The continuing dependence on dolls for the promotion of the latest fashions in- 
creased with the rise of the middle class throughout Europe and the colonies. As the Cole- 
mans suggest, the so-called fashion doll was not ‘‘a type of doll but rather a functional use of 
dolls. Nearly any type of doll could be dressed in the latest adult or children’s fashions and 
be sent out to show current styles.” In about 1850, Natalis Rondot was writing that “‘the 
cloak and the dress of a little doll costing but 20 cents are perfectly correct reproductions of 
our newest fashions. . . . The doll is hurried off to the provinces and often to foreign lands as 
patron of the fashions; she has even become an indispensable accessory for all the latest novel- 
ties and it is now the case that without a doll, merchants would find it difficult to sell their 
wares. The first cloaks that were sent to India were worn by the ladies of Calcutta on their 
heads, like mantillas, until the doll-models arrived to show the fashion.’ 

The Colemans, to whom all doll collectors must be forever,grateful, forthrightly speak 
their mind: “French dolls are among the most artistic ever created.’”“* How much of this was 
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owing to their unrivaled beauty of dress? And just as Paris fashions are soon found in our 
department stores at reduced prices and with inferior styling, so did the French fashion doll 
make its way to the aspiring seventeenth-century bourgeoisie of Europe. Nor were the latest 
styles in hairdressing overlooked; dolls were coiffed to instruct the hairdresser as well as the 
owner of the doll. 


The first metal doll parts were manufactured in France and Germany. Heads, legs, and hands 
were made of copper, zinc, brass, lead, tin, pewter, and aluminum. This flurry of activity 
began in the 1860s. Not until the late 1870s did the Americans patent their metal dolls. Al- 
though rubber had been employed by doll makers in various countries for centuries prior to 
the birth of the Goodyear Rubber Company, it was not until the vulcanization process was pat- 
ented by Charles Goodyear in 1844 that the doll of rubber could be depended on to hold its 
shape. Commercial production soon followed. But perhaps the single most popular material 
for the doll has been glazed porcelain or high-fired china. The inexpensive china heads and 
legs were first made to be mounted on the equally inexpensive peg woodens. It was later in the 
century, about 1876, that the small, all-bisque jointed dolls made in Germany and commonly 
known as Frozen Charlottes found their way to the toy counters and peddlers of Europe. 

The birth of the granddaddy of our plastic doll civilization is credited to the production 
of celluloid in Newark, New Jersey, in 1869, by the Celluloid Novelty Company. My genera- 
tion is old enough to remember the popularity and cheapness of celluloid dolls. Indeed, I 
must never have known a celluloid doll of quality. I recall how easy it was to press their too- 
fragile bodies between my fingers and listen to them crack. But one was not prompted to de- 
stroy the doll that was offered by Bru in France about 1870. These ball-jointed composition 
bodies were strung with elastic, while the joints were made of wood; they were called the 
Bébé Incassable. 

Realism in the manufacture of the nineteenth-century doll achieved its greatest success 
with the Edison phonograph doll. Throughout the ages, inventive man has endeavored to 
give voice and movement to his inanimate creations. ‘“‘The ancient Egyptians,” wrote Naville 
in 1906, “not only believed that gods spoke to each other; they also accepted the incantations 
supposedly pronounced by Thoth as if it were the god himself who had spoken to them. 
Furthermore, they made statues speak, and had prophetic images who intervened on many 
occasions in their lives.’’** Another Egyptologist has written that at Thebes there were statues 
that spoke and made gestures. ‘“‘The priests made the heads and arms move by devices not as 
yet clearly explained.”*° This illusion of reality was not a deceit practiced by magicians for its 
value as secular entertainment. The “representation of the act is the act itself.’*” 
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A true walking figure was designed by the Jesuit priest Gabriel de Magalhaens when he 
was a missionary in China. “‘One day he offered the great Emperor, Kang’hi, a statue operated 
by interior springs, which walked for a quarter of an hour, with a drawn sword in its right 
hand and a shield on its left arm.’* His religious intentions are questionable, and whatever 
effect his feat may have had on the emperor, it did not deter him, in 1662, from torturing De 
Magalhaens and his fellow priests. 


Manufacturers have long sacrificed their craft skills to mass-production and sales. The Cole- 
mans write that “the production figures for dolls stagger the imagination.”” Their estimates, 
which begin for the year 1844 and conclude with 1925 and cover Germany, France, and the 
United States, are but a sampling of some major doll companies. What can one say about 
“20,000,000 papier-maché dolls’ heads made in Sonneberg’’*’ in 1903? Or one German factory 
operating from 1754 to 1884 producing a billion china dolls? A surreal picture of nondispos- 
able plastic dolls joining the wastelands of nondisposable automobiles and nonreturnable cans 
and bottles is not without plausibility. The ecological implications, however, are not as for- 
bidding. Nor is the return to handcraftsmanship a viable economic consideration in an over- 
populated world of eager purchasers. What the developing doll manufacturers of the nine- 
teenth century contributed was a specialization of detail which could be perfected for maximum 
sales to an ever-expanding public. The range of mechanical changes and new materials was 
the direct result of private enterprise seeking new world markets. 


The search for quality has no effect on the sales or popularity of today’s television specials. 
Cries of outrage go unheeded as long as the criticism is confined to aesthetics and speculative 
arguments. The marketplace ignores the conceits and quibbles of taste, offering no choice 
between a “‘classic”’ doll and a potboiler. Plastics and synthetics replace wood, lead, paper, 
tin, iron, papier-maché. Other times, other media. What many have named the inevitable 
march of progress, others in violent disagreement have damned as meretricious. But can we 
not hear faint echoes repeating in each generation the same cries of despair and indignation ? 
The banner words Tradition! Beauty! Childhood! Craftsmanship! So many Villons asking, 
“Where are the snows of yesteryear?’ So many grown older, who equate beauty and crafts- 
manship with the past.*! The arguments for supporting one or the other side are easy to as- 
semble. My sympathies, as I search vainly to recapture the early mornings of childhood, 
are with the romantic Villons. Quality is a rara avis, elusive in every age. Because the world 
thrives on limited talents, popularity should not be joined with longevity, or what the trade 
calls its “staples.” 
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Standards of taste demand sensitive guides. I would argue that such guides must educate 
within the cycles of profit and loss, the cause and effect of all commercial ventures regardless 
of size. If they tested their taste and value judgments against the culturally circumscribed but 
pragmatic experience of the business world, they could create a partnership of the best in 
theory and practice. Who knows how much is lost every year in time, money, and effort by 
the production of shoddy, vulgar, badly designed dolls. Or how much is lost by vague and 
hopeful speculations. The business world may adopt a pragmatic approach, but that is waste- 
ful and self-defeating because of its limitations. When the only direction and goal is a marked- 
down version of an imitation, or an overripe adult image of what the manufacturer thinks 
every mother and child think is the perfect doll for a child, then the chances for failure must 
be statistically greater than the number of successful promotions. Given the concept of creat- 
ing a doll and the means for developing it, it is open to question whether any two people will 
totally agree. And yet, the amalgam of both points of view suggests the imaginative potential 
of the new doll, whatever she may become. In any cooperative selection there will always be 
a gathering of the safe and sound. There can also be aspects of the unknown, the inexplicable, 
which can provoke controversy as well as affection. For man and doll to be remembered, there 
must be some strangeness, even a gleam of madness or eccentricity, and genius of character. 

A walk through the toy and department stores in search of dolls has the cumulative effect 
of producing severe depression. The shifting fads of fashion—that illusory “‘carrot’”’ dangled 
by the advertising industry—are mirrored by the doll manufacturers with some success and 
indifferent merchandise. Perhaps it was always so; perhaps the merchandise of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and early twentieth centuries had no more to offer, and the quality we find in col- 
lections today represents but a meager percentage of the mediocre whole. If this is so, then 
our contemporary scene must be looked upon as one of the less flourishing periods from 
which, hopefully, a modest number of dolls will survive into the next century. For those of us 
who are intrigued by the proliferation of Pop art styles based on soup cans and cartoon strips, 
it is with a feeling of déja vu that we rediscover the Campbell Kids, who were first drawn in 
1900 and later redrawn by Grace Drayton, whose dolls and drawings are similar in style to 
those of Rose O’Neill, with her immortal Kewpies. The roster of commercial dolls based on 
American cartoon characters is as varied as the tributaries of the Mississippi: Abe Kabibble, 
Annie Rooney, Brownies, Reg’lar Fellers, Happy Hooligan, Maggie and Jiggs, Buster Brown, 
Buttercup, Dolly Drake, Fluffy Ruffles, Foxy Grandpa, Little Mary Mix-Up, Skeezix, Little 
Nemo, Little Orphan Annie, Little Snookums, Lord Plushbottom, Puddin Head, and a few 
commercial products such as Spearmint Kids (with “Wrigley” eyes), Uneeda Kid, and Zu- 
Zu Kid, an aspect of American grass roots culture which has been overlooked, and which 
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it is no coincidence that these 
Brownie dolls are to be found in the 
ollection of Mrs. Homer Strong, 
whose father was an early investor in 
<odak. The Brownies, copyrighted in 
i892 by Palmer Cox, remain an 
American classic. Do you remember 
in alphabetical order) John Bull, 
-anadian, Chinaman, Dude, German, 
tighlander, Indian, Irishman, Police- 
nan, Sailor, Soldier, and Uncle Sam? 
They are 7 14 inches high. Front and 
ack were printed to be cut out, 
tuffed, and sewn together. Some say 
hat the Brownie camera was named 
fter them. Others say that the name 
ould have originated with Frank 


s3rownell, who manufactured the 
‘amera—first offered for sale in 1900 
—or that it came from George East- 
nan’s pet dog Brownie. Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum of Fascina- 
ion, Pittsford, N. Y. 
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deserves a doctoral thesis and installation ina museum of American history. And if they are 
still to be found in someone’s collection, one should like to see included in the same exhibi- 
tion Suffering Suffragette, Suffragette Kid, and Suffragina.* 

The cartoon strip in the daily newspapers, as much as it has changed from the innocence 
of the early cartoons, continues to be read more widely than the news. There is an estimated 
worldwide audience of six to seven hundred million readers weekly. No wonder the manu- 
facturers’ enthusiasm for repeating such a tried popular success! ‘“‘In 1960, a Boston Univer- 
sity study chronicled the march of business into the world of the comics... . ‘Enterprising 
manufacturers have found a gold mine in the comic strips. Merchandise, particularly in the 
form of dolls and toys, inspired by comic strip characters have had nothing but success.’ ’’? 


And what of the future, when dolls as we have known them will be joined with the newest 
technology and ultimately result in the nondoll, the nonhuman, the nonrepresentational, 
amorphous, nontoxic cloud ? It has its advantages. In a world hard pressed for space there will 
no longer be a need for storage. Nothing will have to be saved. Collecting will have either 
vanished from the earth or become a frenzied scene of hands clutching even at straws. Today, 
the creator-manufacturers are advancing new trends, new laboratory experiments on non- 
collectible objects in space.** The real merges with the unreal into an undefined, inconclusive 
state of perception. One walks carefully and listens to the critical and esoteric voices. 


The new synthetics, which are still in their infancy, will, in more creative hands, be used to 
develop the doll or dolls that will outlast the fashions of their immediate time and place. The 


past few years bring to mind no nominations for immortality. The field of choice is small. 


What is found in one store or mail-order catalogue can be found in all the others. There are 
few happy surprises. Greater offenders are the unimaginative and often ugly puppets that 
embody the worst aspects of design and manufacture. More love, understanding, and sculp- 
tural quality are given to the mohair and plush animals—which may be why so many children 
prefer to play with animals rather than dolls. Is the animal basically more interesting than the 
human ? Certainly animals have greater variety in color, shape, and markings. Nevertheless, 
our human condition demands the fantasy of love, which only a doll can gratify. 


The neuterization of dolls is a curious tradition to continue in this age of laissez-faire atti- 
tudes toward sex. Magazines and movies blatantly expose acres of technicolor flesh. Because 
of their haste to arouse and excite, their end product has nothing to do with literature or mo- 
tion-picture art. Sex has become commercial entertainment, available to anyone who can 
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flip the pages or afford the admission. What is revealed is produced because it has long been 
forbidden, and because ignorance is not bliss—it is an irritant. 

The doll’s evasion of man’s anatomy is in question because it is unnatural. As with the 
nose on one’s face, repetition of their existence must create the inevitable acceptance of the 
reality of sexual organs, putting them into their true human perspective—of neither more nor 
less interest than other parts of our anatomical landscape. Unlike “exotic natives,” we spend 
all our lives in clothes, day or night clothes. In-between nakedness is brief, and nudity soon 
palls. Nor can it ever be as elegant as a properly dressed doll, or as dear to one as a familiar, 
ragged dress. The doll has been a euphemistic symbol of little boys and girls. In truth, they 
have been interchangeable except for their hair, which in today’s dolls often has the same 
fullness of wig. 

That there are distinctive and different sexual characteristics for boys and girls had been 
an adult secret not readily shared with children. But secrets will out—and we owe its release 
to those sexually emancipated French who distributed in the United States the “‘ana- 
tomically correct’ boy doll Petit Frére, or Little Brother.*° Designed by Mme. Refabert 
and manufactured by her husband, Claude, Little Brother had as its source of inspiration 
Verrocchio’s statue of a cherub with a dolphin in the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence.” “In 
physical detail, the Little Brother doll is all boy. This abrupt departure from neuter kewpie- 
doll bodies, which we’ve all grown used to from time immemorial, may shock some adult 
shoppers taken unawares.””** 

Unfortunately, the reduction from a Renaissance sculpture to a contemporary doll added 
nothing to the history of dolls other than its anatomical depiction. It is neither beautiful nor 
unforgettable, and while vinyl may make the new dolls unbreakable, this synthetic is regret- 
tably unpleasant to the touch. But this pebble of doubt cast into the pool of memory must 
create disturbing ripples in each adult’s probing of his childhood. How often has it been ques- 
tioned by a child, as it was by Refabert’s grandson when, picking up a doll, he asked his 
grandmother, “‘Is it a boy or a girl?” The chances are excellent that it should be one or the 
other—but which one? Kewpies had no answer. Neither had any of the countless dolls that 
had been stood on their heads and examined by generations of curious boys and girls. It is the 
primal human question which we do our best to ignore, pretending there is no answer. Instead, 
we celebrate the functions of our sexless dolls with their ability to wet and to cry “real” tears. 
The inquiring child of a scientific century may soon demand rea/ uric acid! One may also ask: 
*“What next?” It depends on the synthesis of the social scene and the accounting department. 
Manufacturers cannot be averse to joining each bandwagon as it appears. Commercial reality 
offers them no alternative. This commonplace is as true for the manufacture of dolls as it is 
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for the manufacture of automobiles. Similarity breeds not contempt but acceptance and 
economic security. 

“To look at everything as if you saw it for the first time takes courage,” said the painter 
Henri Matisse. To manufacture a popular commercial doll without precedent in the history 
of doll making is equally courageous. Little Brother was joined by Little Sister. Sexual equality 
had at last broken all human barriers. 

Not only sexual equality has liberated the female sex. The day after Christmas was spent 
at the home of a friend, whose four-year-old daughter was playing with as well as demonstrat- 
ing to Mother, Father, and me her mechanical plastic doll that walked across the carpet with- 
out human assistance. It clattered as it moved its stiff legs, and we lost interest after acknowl- 
edging our wonderment at this accomplished blond walker. Much later, I noticed the doll on 
its stomach and the child unhinging a door in the center of the doll’s back. Without crying for 
help, and frowning intently, the child removed two large batteries, shuffled them about 
mysteriously, replaced them, closed the door, and stood the doll on its feet; with utter indiffer- 
ence to its late mechanical failure, it walked across the room, followed by its skipping owner 
who shouted, “Fixed it! Fixed it! Fixed it!’ | was enthralled. Nobody else paid the slightest 
attention to their mechanical prodigy. Not only has woman been emancipated (sic), but girls 
born of women now inherit and claim equal technical rights in what was once man’s undis- 
puted domain—as sometime slave and occasional master to the machine. So be it, and wel- 
come to your new freedom—your right to lubricate and to remove and replace defective 
mechanical parts. 


Styles and prejudices change but the human condition remains the same; sharing our prej- 
udices we expose ourselves. Only the design within the structure varies in each generation. 
It was in 1947 that Negro author Ralph Ellison wrote: “I am an invisible man... . I am in- 
visible, understand, simply because people refuse to see me. Like the bodiless heads you see 
sometimes in circus sideshows, it is as though I have been surrounded by mirrors of hard, 
distorting glass. When they approach me they see only my surroundings, themselves, or 
figments of their imagination—indeed, everything and anything except me.” The occasional 
black doll of the past was a sort of curio, the odd doll out, a sentimental depiction of the 
slave, servant, and minstrel man. The few exceptions are eloquent examples of people’s 
ignoring the color prejudices of their time. 

If it is understood that we have taken to our hearts all the dolls illustrated, it must also 
be understood that like any fond-foolish parent, we confess to having favorites. As he was 
tenderly removed by the curator at Newark” from his tissue-lined box, the Negro boy doll 
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looked up at me.'He was made of black alpaca and had black hair of fine, wispy mat. With 
jet-black eyes and velveteen trousers and shirt, he was all quite dark except for the white of his 
eyes, rimmed upward like the blade of a scimitar, and a shy smile revealing the tiniest white 
teeth. Marching down the front of his shirt, a pearly white procession of buttons winked at 
us. I could have watched him pass me every Sunday morning on his way to church a block 
from where I lived as a child. He walks between his mother and father, holding their hands. 
As our eyes meet I mean to smile, but never do. Many Sundays later, the thought occurs to 
me that he has moved away. There is no one on the quiet morning street to take his place. 

Another favorite reflects Whitman’s eulogy: ‘““The commonplace I sing. .. . ” Like most 
of us she is anonymous. She may be squashed and hugged, kicked and thrown about without 
suffering too great damage. She is a black doll knitted in red, white, and blue, and stands 
straight and dignified. Her shape is still firm, her legs faintly stout. She is dressed for a holiday 
and her round hat retains its jaunty snap-brim.*' It was, for me, love at first sight. Of the 
numerous dolls I covet, she would be an important addition to my modest collection, which 
contains not a single black doll from the United States. An early acquisition was a mechanical 
dancing black man made of tin, whose long articulated legs beat out a jigging rhythm on a 
tin box. Instead of black dolls, I have at home a wide range of browns. There are small brown 
doll musicians from Surinam; brown occupational dolls from the Malagasy Republic, India, 
and Morocco; brown costume dolls from Guatemala and Mexico. Even the American Indian 
dolls are brown, as are the Otavalo Indian dolls from Ecuador. Curiously, a Navajo doll has a 
light pink face. What I have refused to collect are the white dolls with “white” features that 
have been painted black. The mold is the same, only the color has been added. They are 
Hollywood cute. But this banal concept is slowly beginning to change. 


Authorities in the West have taken a rather long time to recognize that the “primitive” has 
also contributed to the plastic arts, and that much of his sculpture ranks with the great bronz- 
es and wood carvings of our civilization. For civilizations long dead, the game of identifying 
them and their function continues to change with each generation. Within our memory, folk 
arts and the arts of Black Africa—to select only two examples—have been recognized and 
judged on their own merits and in terms related to their own societies. There is much in the 
known and unknown world that we distort because we lack sufficient knowledge born of 
direct experience. The symbolic language of African art requires of the novice a desire to 
learn a new language. It is a language with ever-increasing surprises of form and content. 
After some thirty-five years of looking at African art, I begin to understand that my knowl- 
edge is small; but my enthusiasm for the varied styles is greater than ever. It is too simplistic 
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The American Indian has been re- 
garded as exotic or commonplace, 
heroic or savage (Noble Savage or 
Ignoble), and with mixed feelings of 
guilt and romanticism. First through 
stories, then Western movies, and 
now television, the red man has. be- 
come a symbol rather than a member 
of our human family—the arch enemy 
in the white man’s folkloric myth. I 
know of no better introduction to the 
Indian as a human being than the 
Museum of the American Indian in 
New York. It was there, in case after 
case, that we found dolls from the 
continents of North and South 
America. 

This Shoshone Indian doll of about 
1890-1900, 11 inches high, has a 
carved wooden head with real hair; 
his horse is also carved of wood. 
Both horse and rider are dressed in 
buckskin. The horse, brought to 
New Mexico by the Spanish in 1598, 
reached the Indians soon after the 
pueblos revolted in 1680. It changed 
the structure and life-styles of the 
once isolated Indian tribes—first the 
horse and then the rifle. Many In- 
dians made their way to the Plains 
to hunt buffalo, but it was the Plateau 
Shoshone from Wyoming who were 
“born to the saddle’’—which in most 
cases was no more than a blanket. 
Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, New York City. 


to characterize all African art as abstract, when one is confronted with the great realistic 
bronzes from Ife or the relatively more realistic bronze figures from Tada (both in Nigeria), 
which must be included in the humanist tradition. In the tenth century, at the same time that 
Middle Europe was fashioning doll-like figures of the Christian pantheon for its illiterate 
congregations, and Heian period Japan (794-1185) had the common custom of making paper 
and grass dolls on selected days of the year to exorcise life’s physical misfortunes by rubbing 
these dolls over one’s body, and Buddhist priests were using dolls to illustrate their texts for a 
population that could neither read nor write—in this same period, about the year 1000, the 
craftsmen of Nigeria were making bronze castings equal to those made later in Europe and the 
Orient. Man’s uniqueness is not confined to the history of the East and West. The equiv- 
alent of what has been preserved of these cultures for our edification and delight was not 
preserved in sub-Sahara Africa, because cf climate, religious practices, and colonial expansion. 

The dolls we illustrate were not made by “‘artists.”” They represent but one small facet 
of complex social units in which every individual is an integral part of a social family. More- 
over, none of us really can be certain whether some carvings were used as dolls. They are 
called figurines, idols, fetishes, ancestor figures because not enough was known by the early 
missionaries and explorers, who considered the objects merely as “‘curios” to be housed in 
ethnographic collections and studied as products of uncivilized man. What was once brought 
into the temple of art through the back door is now an accepted cultural fact. The placing of 
African dolls within the framework of doll history is the inevitable next step, made more 
difficult by the nature of the material (wood), whose life span under extreme climatic condi- 
tions may make it too late even now. The abundance of exhibitions and private collections 
must be augmented by a more popular approach, beginning, of course, with the inclusion of 
African art in the educational curriculum. A modest start can be made with the collecting of 
the dolls of Black Africa. 


It was less than a century ago, in 1893, that the wood carvings called kachinas were exhibit- 
ed at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago. There may not be anything else like 
them in the world of dolls. The diversity of form, color, character, and sheer visual ex- 
citement in the Hopi Indian kachinas creates an aura of mystery and beauty that is rarely 
met with in dolls or sculpture. Much of their fascination lies in their abstract, shorthand pic- 
torialism, which leaves everything to the imagination. Realism as we know it is never attempt- 
ed; color and shape are symbolic. All our notions about portraiture break down in observing 
the symbolic portraits of the Hopis and Zufis. There is neither sentiment nor intimacy, 
flattery nor psychological penetration in the individual kachina, which is, after all, a spirit of 
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a plant, animal, ogre, bird, or clown. Their identification is the Hopi child’s homework. In- 
stead of memorizing presidential portraits, he is expected to learn the names of the kachina 
dolls that are made by his father and uncles as guides to the naming of the adult kachina 
dancers” whose masks are the dolls’ prototypes. ‘““Children are given small figures carved of 
soft cottonwood roots, correctly painted and costumed to represent the masked imperson- 
ators. These ‘dolls’ are also called kachinas but are not invested with power; they serve only 
to help familiarize children with the masks and names of the real kachinas, as every Hopi 
child upon reaching the age of six to eight years must be initiated into either the Kachina 
or Powamu Society.’’® 

Though I am ignorant of the Indians’ religious motivations, I submit to the spiritual 
force of the kachina dolls: they seem to awaken a dormant, atavistic impulse to participate in 
their religious experience. I know intellectually that this cannot be so; there is nothing in 
my background to encourage identification with a people | have not met and a life-style of 
which I know nothing. Nor do I expect to join them in their night dances, for those are attend- 
ed only by the kachina dancers, who enter the private world of the kiva, their underground cer- 
emonial chamber. And though we know there is a human face behind each kachina dancer’s 
mask, we brood on the mystery of what may lie behind the kachina doll’s painted mask. 

“The origin of Hopi kachinas lies far back in the prehistoric past. The K6kopilau Ka- 
china sings a song in a language so ancient that not a word of it is understood by the modern 
Hopis, who know only that kachinas accompanied them throughout their migrations. In- 
deed, they assert that kachinas came up with them during their Emergence from the womb of 
Mother Earth.” This stubborn expression of a people’s faith is found in many so-called 
primitive religions, but no people express themselves as vividly as the Hopis do through their 
kachina dolls. These stand like architectural columns, but within their sculpted rigidity 
the first earth-treading steps of their dance are anticipated. The paradox of movement where 
no movement exists is suggested by the outward thrust of arms and a fist clutching a gourd 
rattle. The dolls are without precedent and have become transformed into what I would call 
works of art.® Aside from them and some of the carvings from Africa, there are not many 
such works I would raise to this level. If I had ever thought of collecting, serious collecting, 
which paralyzes the will and destroys objectivity, my passion would have been directed 
toward the kachinas in all their multiplicity of invention. It is too late for the comparatively 
old dolls,® which are best seen in the museums and private collections of the Southwest, and 
for the kachinas that are displayed at the Museum of the American Indian; it is not too late 
for fine examples of newly carved and painted kachinas, which, though made for the tourist 
trade, should not be overlooked or scorned.® To select the new, one must immerse one’s 
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That indefatigable English antiquary 
John Aubrey (1626-1697), whose 
nose for gossip has made history real 
for those who cherish humanity’s 
foibles more than dates of birth and 
death, recorded in one of his Brief 
Lives that “the Lady Jordan being at 
Cirencester, when it was besieged. . . 
was so terrified with the Shooting, that 
her understanding was so spoyled, 
that She became a tiny-child, that 
they made Babies [dolls] for her to 


play withall.”’* 
Some three centuries later, Mary 


Anne McLean Bradford made a 
string, now separated, of wooden 
dolls with joined hands. Not precisely 
\hat Lady Jordan would have under- 
stood as a doll. Nothing warm or 
comforting about a flat weathered 
board found in a field—and yet this 
hieroglyph, this icon, this happy es- 
sence of a plaything delights me as 
much as its owner, who dandles it on 
his knee for his visitors’ approval. It 
is 8 inches high. Collection Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Landshoff. 


* Edited by Oliver Lawson Dick. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
« TOS7; Pl aavey 
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sensibilities in the old. Hopi tradition is a path on which the old and the new still walk to- 
gether, if not side by side, at least in Indian file. 


To the child, the doll is a presence. It is forever on the threshold of becoming, of being—of 
being whatever the child or adult breathes into it. His utterances may be gibberish or cabalis- 
tic, and beyond the boundaries frozen by traditional concepts of meaning. The doll is a 
private vessel into which are distilled fears, hopes, sorrows, and magic make-believe. The 
diabolical is not less than the angelic. One begins with innocence, and the experience of time 
breeds knowledge and the power for good and evil. Time transforms the levels of play, which 
may be as secret as the confessional or as brash as theatricals to an audience coaxed with ice 
cream and cookies. Nothing and everything is revealed, the heart laid bare. ‘‘To this crib I 
always took my doll; human beings must love something, and in the dearth of worthier 
objects of affection, I contrived to find a pleasure in loving and cherishing a faded graven 
image, shabby as a miniature scarecrow. It puzzles me now to remember with what absurd 
sincerity I doated on this little toy, half fancying it alive and capable of sensation. I could not 
sleep unless it was folded in my night-gown; and when it lay there safe and warm, I was com- 
paratively happy, believing it to be happy likewise.” 

The elaborate doll pleases most the adult, who is charmed by the luxury of the costume. 
My wife recalls the dolls made by her mother, who, with the humblest materials, a rag or a 
scrap of toweling, would dexterously fold and knot for her a “‘dolly.”’ She speaks of them with 
affection in no way diminished by time; one can actually see her psychic removal in time as she 
returns for a moment to her childhood dolls and, since she spent a great deal of time alone, 
her closest friends. One is constantly reminded of the child’s utter simplicity of needs, a sim- 
plicity we ignore by supplying our children with an abundance of things because, I presume, 
we are fundamentally insensitive to their deeper needs. I suspect it is also a display of strength 
(or weakness) by which, through this form of unconscious and well-meaning blackmail, we 
ensure’the child’s dependency. Yet we are betraying the child by our casual withdrawals, 
which we justify for any number of reasons—work, cleaning, fatigue, television, bowling; 
and the child, left to herself, grasps at the only thing resembling a surrogate parent, her doll 
and constant companion. 

My loneliness was mitigated by the concern of loving relatives. My weekly visit to Grand- 
mother meant a ride on the trolley car, primly closed in winter but joyously open on all sides 
-in summer. If one were lucky there might be an empty seat behind the motorman. And since 
I was alone and very young, he sometimes permitted me to stamp my foot-on the warning bell 
beneath his foot when there was someone on the tracks. At Grandmother’s there were little 
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things to play with: a painted Noah’s Ark with numerous wooden animals; a wooden horse 
and rider with a tail that was a whistle; a jumping jack who never tired of kicking his legs and 
arms; sepia pictures of overdressed children; candies; and nuts. When I| brushed all this aside 
and yearned to return home, Grandmother would leave her chair opposite me, her severe 
black dress swishing across the wide-beamed kitchen floor. I would watch her reach to a high 
shelf and bring me the special companion of late Sunday afternoons, the painted wooden 
Nutcracker, with fierce mustache and a jointed mouth that would open and close for the re- 
mainder of my visit. For many years Sundays were Nutcracker days. Other memories have 
vanished, but Grandmother’s Nutcracker, which I believed she shared only with me, has never 
been forgotten. When I began to search for toys and dolls for children, Nutcracker was on 
my ‘“‘most wanted” list. Alas, when I found him, he no longer seemed the same, his mustache 
not quite so fierce, his jaw a trifle weaker. Never mind. He will always be associated with 
Grandmother—twin joys of cozy afternoons in a very old frame house under a noisy elevated 
railroad. 


Who can tell at what moment the figure on a shelf becomes a child’s plaything, toy, or doll? 
The beautiful porcelain lady, long coveted by the child who has been warned not to touch 
her, is freed by that child from adult bondage, and, pressed against her breast, is no longer an 
aloof statue but a playmate for secret games and intimate conversations. To be caught is to be 
punished: one must be stealthy and alert to danger. Surely, this moment is the end of inno- 
cence, the introduction to adult games whose rules for survival must be swiftly learned. 
The metamorphosis of sacred objects into dolls is a pantomime that I suspect has been 
played out by children since the world began. On a recent visit to the American Museum of 
Natural History, I noted a label in a case of Pre-Columbian art: “‘Small ceramic figurines 
usually fragmentary and found in tremendous numbers in all parts of Teotihuacan, were 
supposedly household idols of no great value... were made in molds... a mass production 
technique first introduced at this time.”” My eye and mind responded in unison. The figurines, 
were just the right size; they looked like dolls, and since they were in plentiful supply, no one 
scolded if the idols(?) were caressed, dressed, fed, and placed close to the child on her straw 
petate. “Supposedly household idols’ ? Supposedly discarded and given to children as dolls? 
Nobody knows. But it is my assumption that this was the natural sequence of events and rela- 
tionships between religion and daily life throughout the world before the Industrial Revolution. 
We are too rigid in our concern for precise definitions, as though the human experience 
were enacted in absolutes instead of in the haphazard fashion familiar to us, which we know 


from intimate experience to be consistently ambiguous. We must assume that the people of 
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Teotihuacan were as gentle with their children as are the contemporary Mexicans, and that 
the peoples of India, Africa, Baffin Island, and the preindustrial world have retained their 
age-old habits. This bestows no virtue on them other than a way of life different from that of 
the West, whose iconography has not encouraged playing with religious figures except when 
they are a set of créche figures or dolls made for children’s play and religious instruction. 

Perhaps the most unusual of these dolls are the ones to be found during the Christmas 
season, on December 23, in Oaxaca, Mexico. There, abnormally large radishes are trans- 
formed into creatures of the night for the annual fiesta called Noche de los Rabanos (Night of 
the Radishes); the radish is King of the Carnival. It is carved into human shape; the attached 
arms and legs, extended, have the frozen attitudes of penny woodens, but with a significant 
difference: their grotesque sizes and shapes evoke in the Indian imagination macabre but 
humorous demons and devils whose malevolence is sheer pretense. 


Handcrafted dolls from the Appalachians and Ozarks are as diverse as the people who make 
them. Fashioned from corn shucks,” hickory nuts, apples, rags, stockings, wood, corncobs, 
and gourds, they are never coy or simpering or other than like the best examples you might 
have found generations ago. Simple and earthy, the materials reflect the honesty and inde- 
pendence of these part-time craftsmen and women. Traditions are recalled with deliberation. 
Variations on an old theme are subtle and slow to change. This is the art of an American 
people in one sector of the country where dulcimers, banjos, fiddles, and guitars accompany 
the ballads brought from England, Scotland, and Ireland. Country music finds new voices 
and new stories, but the dolls remain rooted in the past. Popular art invariably displays an 
exuberance of design and decoration, a delight in the grotesque, humorous observation of 
neighbors, a splendor of color, and, best of all, the joy of life expressed in the creative act, no 
matter how simple. Their aim and direction are as confident, as sure as those of the Zen archer 
whose bow and arrow are a natural extension of himself.”’ Man, hand, tool, and materials 
are as one. The rhythm of life’s traditions continues only as long as there are people to repeat 
or weave variations on some part of the past. ““Out of my own imagination and from observ- 
ing costumes of the people at the turn of the century, I have originated my own style of dress 
for my Ozark Apple Faced Dolls. ...1I know of no other people who would have dared to 
combine calico with lace, yet it gave the gentility that was a part of these people and at the same 
time was economical.” 

Their craft language is understood wherever craftsmen enjoy the unspoken benefits of 
working by hand. It is a communion that requires only the sharing of a potter’s wheel or the 
dampening of corn shucks prior to forming them into shape. Whether the craft is that of an 
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American Indian or women in Czechoslovakia (where they fashion for export a variety of the 
most intriguing corn-shuck dolls), the basic techniques are similar and unchanging. Their 
vocabulary eloquently expresses the traditions of mankind. This continuing, shared respon- 
sibility for preserving from destruction the handwork of the world is another kind of under- 
ground revolution.”? What was once considered an exclusively rural occupation has in recent 
years become part of the urban landscape. Ironically, science and technology are bringing 
together widely disparate people. Before we leave the planet earth for distant worlds, we are 
beginning to seek out those fundamentals that have been lost or ignored. City dwellers are 
returning to handwork to satisfy themselves. This brings to mind the sick city cat who, to cure 
himself, devours the spare blades of grass thrusting up through the pavement. 

I have known young people in the city who created dolls based on their own experience. 
Several years ago, on the Lower East Side of New York, a young woman delighted in re- 
creating the people she saw each day on the street: Standing Gypsy, Tanta Malka, Ukrainian 
Lady, Nun were some of her extraordinary character dolls. Both she and the dolls have dis- 
appeared, but another has moved into the neighborhood to take her place. 

Like a celebration of fireworks, the vitality of this ““melting pot” of nations often ex- 
plodes in violence. Though there is little apparent beauty in these mean streets and houses, 
this crumbling edge of the city recalls for me the sun-baked barrios of Latin America. The 
shattered glass of abandoned automobiles covers the sidewalks, and music spills out of the 
doorway alongside a store window where a doll with blond braids and wistful face sits near a 
standing black doll with black woolen braids. Inside, at the cluttered worktable facing the 
street, a woman is modeling a doll’s head in clay. The table is a cornucopia of smiling dolls’ 
heads, and with the same smile of welcome the doll maker greets her visitors—two boys, a 
lady with a shopping bag, and myself. I am reminded of an Englishman who more than a 
hundred years ago recorded his observations in sympathetic and exact detail: “The making of 
dolls, like that of many a thing required for a mere recreation, a toy, a pastime, is often carried 
on amidst squalor, wretchedness, or privation, or—to use the word I have frequently heard 
among the poor—‘pinching’. ... A vendor of dolls expresses an opinion that as long as ever 
there are children from two years old to ten, there will always be purchasers of dolls; ‘but for 
all that,’ said he, ‘somehow or another ’tis nothing of a trade to what it used to be. Spoiled 
children are our best customers. Whenever we sees a likely customer approaching—we, that 
is, those who know their business—always throw ourselves in the way, and spread out our 
dolls to the best advantage. If we hears young miss say she will have one, and cries for it, we 
are almost sure of a customer, and if we see her kick and fight a bit with the nuss-maid we are 
sure of a good price. If a child cries well we never baits our price. Most of the doll-sellers are 
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Mexico and Peru continue to produce 
folk arts of quality, but one must seek 
them in remote areas, where ancient 
traditions are still preserved against 
the leveling cultural erosions of the 
city. In the high Andes of Peru, the 
Quechua-speaking Indians, descend- 
ants of the Incas, make beautiful 
handcrafts in clay, wool, gourd, and 
wood. These woolen dolls are two of 
the finest examples I have seen. 
Though I have collected numerous 
Peruvian dolls, none have such purity 
of concept or meticulous craftsman- 
ship. They date from about 1950-60, 
and are 6 inches high. Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
New York City. 
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the manufacturers of the dolls—that is, I mean, they puts ’em together. The heads are made 
in Hamburg; the principal places for buying them in London are at Alfred Davis’s, in Hounds- 
ditch; White’s, in Houndsditch; and Joseph’s, in Leadenhall-street.’ ”’”* 

A century has brought profound changes in the manufacture of dolls by the poor—it 
exists no more. Mrs. Paula de Aragon studies sculpture at the National Academy of Design 
in New York City. Dolls like the ones she made for her young daughter, now grown older, are 
offered to a community of Italians, Jews, Poles, Ukrainians, Puerto Ricans, and Negroes ina 
shop whose door is always open to these neighbors. In a way she resembles the vanishing 
shoemaker at his last. No two of her dolls are alike, yet they all have the same endearing 
wistfulness of expression. They are good-humored and robust. The bodies and costumes of 
these long-limbed girls and boys are of printed and stuffed fabric scraps; the heads are cloth 
molded over clay and painted in oils or acrylics. They are portraits of the little people next 
door and down the street, and of the ones who flock into Mrs. de Aragon’s studio-market- 
place. The rapport between her and the visitors is immediate and complete. Her shop is the 
antithesis of a factory or supermarket. She works as she talks, the ebb and flow of customers 
never disturbing the tenor of her conversation or her manipulation of the clay. That particular 
afternoon, as two boys left her shop after arranging to pick up their doll the following day, she 
turned to me: “‘As often as I call them dolls the boys call them puppets. Some of the boys tell 
me they want to make puppets like mine when they grow up—they think it’s a ‘cool’ job.” 

This popular response to her dolls is gratifying, and it corroborates what many have 
argued over the years: that giving people a choice between a machine-stamped object or doll 
and one made by hand is the only way to educate them and to raise the standards of both 
young and old. The study and preservation of now is as important as the preservation of then. 
Perhaps it is all-important. The erosion of contemporary creativity by neglect is the common 
fault of people and institutions. However, the fault also lies with the producers who confine 
themselves to their workshops, waiting hopefully for the buyers to find them. If the popular 
arts of the people—and the making of dolls is one of these arts—are to survive and flourish, 
then it is suggested that these arts be taken to the rural and urban marketplaces of the nation. 


Here are the true centers of communication, of the stimulation of sight, sound, and smell, 
which concludes with that precious moment of decision when someone says: “I’ll buy it!” 

Craftsmen have long been riding out of the villages, valleys, and mountains to meet their 
customers and other craftsmen at craft fairs throughout the country. Their dolls are eagerly 
sought, and a good doll maker sells everything she makes, often on the first day of a three- 
day event. The dangers of isolation are no longer a threat to the individual trapped in a re- 
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stricting environment. Sharing a common experience with other doll makers is like opening a 
door into a stranger’s home. The excitement of seeing the unknown, the new, is a tangible part 
of the educational process. One is challenged and encouraged to change the shape of a doll’s 
head, the movement of the body, the gesture of a hand, or the texture of the clothing. This 
cultural exchange is producing an American renaissance of unlimited scope and potential. 
More people are doing more things for their own enjoyment.” The absurdity of the machine’s 
built-in obsolescence is a contradiction of the human experience. We insist on longevity. 
Forced disintegration of objects and people is unacceptable even to the most affluent.” 

To rediscover our cultural roots and have the products of our digging forever housed in 
locked cases is no longer sufficient, nor does it answer the questions of the young who are now 
planting tenuous roots in country and city soil. It was suggested to me by a friend who had 
returned from Haight-Ashbury, San Francisco, in 1967 that we immediately collect the arts 
and crafts being made by the “flower children,’ who were then the focus of much national 
publicity. He was enthusiastic about what they were creating and urged that we put together 
a traveling exhibition that would present to the American people this sudden wild flowering. 
In essence, we would have been gathering the living folk arts of an urban group, which in its 
unprecedented coming together for a brief moment in our history would have had something 
to tell us about them and perhaps about ourselves. Like so many projects generated at lunch, 
it remained a provocative idea never realized. We will never know what was lost. 

The current fragmentation of exhibits—a random case of toys, a doll in a chair, a rattle, 
a bonnet and dress, a doll’s house—adds little but historical decoration. Other than showing 
dolls and antique playthings as furnishings of a vanished era that we scan with a sentimental 
eye, the collections do nothing more than skim the surface of the child in our world. Indeed, 
it is our world, for better or worse, as seen from above, from an adult’s-eye view, where chil- 
dren resemble so many scurrying beetles. We have complacently applauded our efforts to pre- 
serve and display the history of adult man in all his glory; the time is ripe to acknowledge the 
existence of the child in all his stumblings to adulthood. His toys and games, dolls and paint- 
ings, inventions and constructions, dress and furniture, music and songs—all the trivia of 
his pockets and secret caches—demand a home of their own, a building devoted to the pres- 
ervation and projection of the world of the child that would reveal strata upon strata of child- 
hood archaeology.” One is reminded of the academic argument of whether to include photog- 
raphy among the fine arts. Of course, the child is older than photography; thus, he may be 

\ admitted to the hierarchy because age is equated with respectability. 


The distillation of our search has not produced a guide for the perplexed. More questions than 
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These two black-faced cotton dolls 
were found on the beach at Coney 
Island in Brooklyn, at the edge of the 
Atlantic Ocean, on a cold Sunday 
morning in winter. Their painted 
black box, shaped like a coffin, was 
tied with string. Inside, the dolls were 
wrapped in two slips of notebook 
paper on which was written in blue 
ink: “Salvador. Tomas. Miguel. 
Americo. Alberto. Damione.”’ Noth- 
ing else. Rusting needles pierced 
the heads, arms, and bodies of these 
ill-fated voodoo dolls. Were they to 
be buried in the sand, had they been 
consigned to the waves, or were they 
intentionally left on the beach for 
anyone to find? Made in the United 
States, probably in the 1960s, they are 
2% and 3 inches high. Collection 
Leo and Dorothy Rabkin, New York 
City. 
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answers have been found, which is perhaps not a bad thing when dealing with a subject every- 
one takes for granted. Meanwhile, the roster of exhibitions and doll collectors increases, 
along with a scarcity of quality dolls. If the argument of this book is to be considered, the — 
scope and content of future collections must be extended, as well as their definitions of “‘doll.”’ 
The emphasis on the doll as a child’s plaything is both misleading and confusing to collectors, 
curators, dealers, and everyone I consulted. Only once was I taken by surprise, and that was in 
a casual encounter with innocence(?) in the guise of a young man who, after learning that I was 
working on a doll book, said: “Like voodoo dolls?’ His prompt response returned me full 
circle to my first instinctual thought, which suggested that the doll is best known by its associa- 
tions. 

There is not one doll or one criterion. Everything depends on the confluence of time and 
attitudes past and present. For the young man involved with the experimental attitudes of 
today’s youth there was no doubt that his concept of the doll should also be mine. Anything 
that was not part of his immediate experience and was outside the realm of his rejected past 
was rejected because it was old. The rest of us lean gratefully on evocations of experience, no 
matter how laboriously we must delve to unearth our tarnished memorabilia. 

My hope for the unknown “‘classical”’ doll lies in the one being created by artist-crafts- 
men who may not yet-have commercial experience. In their studios today they are assembling 
from scraps, found objects, and new synthetics the doll to represent our time and culture. 
Nobody knows what forms and colors it will take, but I must expect that it will not be false to 
the spirit of man, and that it will not misrepresent man by distorting the natural and humble 
beauty we wish to see in Everyman. 

A tiny, unpretentious book” no larger than my hand, with no more than a dozen pages of 
drawings tinted with washes of watercolor, begins its story (and ends mine): 


““AND what would you like as a present from me?” 

“A doll.” 

“But I gave you a doll last Christmas and one for your birthday!” 

PL ese? 

“So you want to have many dolls?” 

sap ae 

““Now tell me, what sort of dolls do you like best? Small ones or big ones? Baby 
dolls or dolls dressed as grown-ups? Soft dolls, wooden dolls, or...” 

“Dolls, please, just dolls to love!” 
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13. How difficult to believe that two sisters 
could be divided by a jealousy so extreme that 
it would lead to the death of the younger. Yet 
according to Walter De la Mare, long ago in 
Scotland— 


There were twa sisters sat in a bowr; 
Binnorie, O Binnorie: 

There came a knight to be their wooer 
By the bonny mill-dams of Binnorie. 


He courted the eldest wi’ brotch and knife, 
But lov’d the youngest as his life. 


The eldest she was vexéd sair, 
An much envi'd her sister fair. 


“O sister, come to yon sea stran, 
An see our father’s ships come to lan.” 


She’s ta’en her by the milk-white han, 
An led her down to yon sea stran 


The youngest stood upon a stane, 
The eldest came an threw her in.* 


Our fair young sister on the left looks at us 
with a simple heart, not suspecting that life is 
beset with hazards and the several sins known 
only to man, She conceals nothing of her 
heart’s desire. Elder sister stands bemused by 
her own rancor. It is a festering sore no larger 
than a pinhead. But it is growing. And one 
day... 

German bisque dolls with papier-maché 
bodies, they were made about 1880 and are 23 
inches high. Both wear satin with lace over- 
skirts edged at the top and bottom with ruffled 
ribbons. The bodices have lace collars, puffed 
sleeves, and deep lace ruffles. Their “‘at home” 
caps are of lace-edged satin trimmed with 
artificial flowers. Margaret Woodbury Strong 
Museum of Fascination, Pittsford, N. Y. 


*“The Two Sisters,” in COME HITHER. New 
York; Alfred A. Knopf, 1960, p. 421. 


14. These French Jumeau talking Bébés, from 
about 1895, are 23 14 inches high. They have 
bis-que heads and jointed composition bodies. 


The short-haired blond Bébé has obligingly re- 
moved her metal breastplate to show us that 
she can say ‘Good day, my dear little mother” 
and other pretty phrases from the label marked 
**Polichinelle.”” Thomas Alva Edison patented 
his first mechanism for a talking doll in 1878; 
what he released from his Pandora’s box may 
never be undone. Margaret Woodbury Strong 
Museum of Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


15-16. Meet Ethel Monticue, the breathless 
heroine of The Young Visiters. This young 
lady is my choice for the role, which was 
written at age nine by Daisy Ashford, whose 
observations of her Victorian elders in fact 
and fiction deserve to be quoted in full. Ethel, 
“commonly called Miss M.,” is a young lady 
who knows what she wants. Her conduct, her 
poise, her responses are doll-like in their 
*““presumshion.” ; 


Oh Bernard muttered Ethel this is so 
sudden. 

No no cried Bernard and taking the bull 
by both horns he kissed her violently on her 
dainty face. My bride to be he murmured 
several times. 

Ethel trembled with joy as she heard the 
mistick words. 

Oh Bernard she said little did I ever 
dream of such as this and she suddenly 
fainted into his out stretched arms. 

Oh I say gasped Bernard and laying the 
dainty burden on the grass he dashed to the 
waters edge and got a cup full of the fragrant 
river to pour on his true loves pallid brow. 

She soon came to and looked up with a 
sickly smile. Take me back to the eae s 
hotel she whispered faintly. , 

With plesure my darling said pean 1 
will just pack up our " viands ere | unloose - 
the boat. i : 

Ethel “felt betten-afverien ofeer drops of 
champagne and began to’ tidy her hair w 
Bernard packed the remains of the food, ee 


Then arm in arm they tottered to the bi 


ata. 
Unabie to resist quoting, but ‘scomitng 


60 


impossibility of filling these pages with the 
further adventures of Miss M., I reluciantly 
compromise with a couple of sentences from 
chapter 12, “‘How It Ended”: 


Ethel and Bernard returned from their 
Honymoon with a son and hair a nice fat 
baby called Ignatius Bernard. They soon had 
six more children four boys and three girls 
and some of them were twins which was very 
exciting. * 


Our Ethel is a German bisque made by Kestner 
about 1895-1900, 24 inches high, with a 
papier-maché body and wooden lower arms 
and upper legs. Collection Gene Moore, New 
York City. 


*London: Chatto & Windus, 1919. 

17. These painted rag-doll “Philadelphia 
Babies” were distributed by J. B. Sheppard of 
Philadelphia between 1860 and 1935, a rather 
long lifespan for a company of which little 
seems to be known. Like most rag dolls, they 
have survived because they are of healthy 
stock. Their simplicity is in marked contrast to 
the elegance of their European cousins, There 
is something almost Spartan in the American 
dolls, something which reflects the vigor and 
honesty of Thoreau. “When I see a fine lady or 
gentleman dressed to the top of the fashion, I 
wonder what they would do if an earthquake 
should happen, or a fire suddenly break out, 
for they seem to have counted only on, fair 
weather, and that things will go on smoothly 
and without jostling. Those curls and jewels, 
so nicely adjusted, expect an unusual deference 
from the elements.”’* Height, 18 inches. Mar- 
garet Woodbury Strong Museum of Fascina- 
tion, Pittsford, N.Y, 


“SELECTED JOURNALS OF HENRY DAVID THO- 
REAU, edited by Carl Bode. New York: nes 


i American Library, 1967, P. Sl. 


“785 Paris was cajoled by Hera, Athena, and 


Ania the three deities who offered him 


iy 
& ~~ 


ez 


ere 


power, wisdom, or beauty. He chose Aphro- 
dite and beauty. It is easy to pass judgment on 
Paris’s wisdom after the event, but what could 
the poor man have done to avoid the enmity of 
whichever two goddesses he scorned? We 
modestly suggest that discretion be our guide 
to harmony, and select all three of Jules Nicho- 
las Steiner’s bisque dolls. The younger genera- 
tion would call this a “cop-out,” but such a 
conclusion ignores the fate of Paris, whose 
intemperate decision led to his desertion of 
Oenone, the abduction of Helen, the siege of 
Troy, and his death in battle. Montaigne, who 
chose wisdom, wrote that “fame and tran- 
quillity can never be bedfellows.’* We prefer 
Montaigne’s bed of tranquillity. The three date 
from about 1880 and are about 12 inches high. 
Margaret Woodbury Strong Museum of Fas- 
cination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


19. Her fine calligraphic eyebrows have the 
clarity of a Japanese brushstroke. She is an 
English doll, probably of the nineteenth 
century, with brown eyes set into her wax- 
over-composition head. She is 21 inches high. 
Her face has cracks as fine as her unkempt 
hair and her nose is chipped, but her wistful 
smile ignores these vicissitudes. She is a good 
friend, and if she neglects herself it is because 
there are things more important than keeping 
her hair and kid hands well groomed. In 
Switzerland, where she was purchased, she was 
governess to a banker's child. It made no 
difference to her. Even when she was cast aside 
and flung into the closet to make way for a 
prettier French doll, she was confident that a 
good place would be found for her. She was 
quite right. Collection Frances Walker. 


20. The success of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom's Cabin inspired many commercial 
products. Probably this cutout rag doll, patent- 
ed by Celia Smith in 1893 and printed by the 
Amold Print Works, was prompted by the 
original Topsy. The Colemans list three others 
named Topsy, all manufactured between 1893 
and 1910, Ours is in no way similar to the other 


examples; her arms fall within the contours of 


her body, and her rounded shape makes her 
easy for a child to clutch. Unfortunately, the 
hat she holds is not a separate piece, for she 
would have looked most appealing in such a 
floppy hat. Her height is 9 inches. Collection 
Margaret Whitton, Bridgewater, Conn. 


21. Her jutting chin puzzled me. I had never 
seen a doll’s face with such aggressive char- 
acter. But the mystery was solved after I dis- 
covered that her head is the bottom of a clay 
pipe. Her hair is painted yellow and her clay- 
pipe head is disguised by the elaborately frilled 
cap with its bright red ribbon. The legend on 
her apron has lost a few words: 


My name is Miss Piper; 
. pen wiper; 
. if from your shoes 
Your buttons you lose, 
Just bring them to me 
And directly you'll see 
With what great delight 
I'll sew them quite tight. 


She is a sewing doll, a prop who holds the 
needle and thread firmly to her flat bosom. She 
wears a red cotton dress and white apron, and 
at her side is a black sewing bag large enough 
to hold thimble, thread, and needles. She has 
no arms, hands, or feet. She was made in the 
United States, probably in the nineteenth 
century, and is 8 inches high. New- York His- 
torical Society, New York City. 


22. He is the most poverty-stricken of all the 
rag dolls. Threadbare and badly stitched, he is 
nonetheless proud of whatever remains of his 
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heritage. The cap he has rakishly set over one 
eye seems to emphasize the sharpness of his 
other eye. He never let the photographer out of 
his sight and made note of the elaborate prep- 
arations for taking his picture. ‘So much 
equipment,” he thought, *“‘so much time spent 
on me! With all the pretty, rich dolls on the 
shelves... °’ His crumpled fingers are almost 
useless, but he straightened his black cravat 
and smoothed the black embroidery on his 
black woolen suit. He was made in the United 
States in the nineteenth century. Height, 1314 
inches. New- York Historical Society. 


23. This mid-nineteenth-century English wax 
feminist has adopted the slogan of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. She is standing before a polit- 
ical banner which proclaims: WEST VINCENT 
DELEGATION. NO TAXATION WITHOUT REPRE- 
SENTATION. Her impassioned lecture to the 
ladies of West Vincent, Pa., has suffused her 
face with a hectic purple. Dressed in her best 
but aged silk taffeta trimmed with lace, her 
enamel pendant is her sole concession to per- 
sonal adornment and her “weaker” sex. She 
stands 22 inches high in her white kid high- 
button shoes. Chester County Historical Soci- 
ety, West Chester, Pa. 


24. A doll-dressmaker’s- manikin, probably 
early eighteenth-century Flemish, she is 27 
inches high. Her head is carved and painted 
wood, her torso is made of cork, and she stands — 
securely on a wooden standard. An elaborate 
wig once covered the plain painted hair. The 
oversize but magnificently carved hands are an. 
expressive reminder that this. lad mae have | 


and ce en 
look Re and 


a 
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That this primitive wooden boy doll was 
found in the family of a New England ship’s 
captain, and that he was carved aboard ship 
sometime in the nineteenth century, may not 
be factually accurate, but there must have been 
seamen who preferred carving wooden dolls 
for their daughters at home to scratching away 
at scrimshaw—an art that has never captured 
my interest. He stands 13 inches high. Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum of Fascination, 
Pittsford, NY. 


26. How many ways can a doll be carved in 
wood ? Our round-eyed, round-headed, smiling 
one could have been part of a Louise Nevelson 
construction before someone felt compelled to 
transform this found lathe-turned object into 
a doll. He could be a chess piece, though no- 
thing more complicated than a pawn. He could 
be an idol or the body of a large rubber stamp. 
Instead, he is a doll. 

His seated companion is painted in somber 
black with red trim. His face is brown and his 
mustache black. He is a very loose-jointed and 
flexible 22 inches high. Both dolls were prob- 
ably made in the United States in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum of Fascination, 
Pittsford, N.Y. 


27. French, about 1875, 13 inches high, this 
beautifully sculptured and articulated lady has 
a bisque swivel head and a leather body, wood- 
en arms and hands, blue eyes, pierced ears with 
earrings, blond wig with long braids, and a 
gilded choker. The poor little unarticulated 
rubber doll she has adopted is § inches high 
and was made in the United States by one of 
the Goodyear brothers in about 1860. He was 
made in a mold, and is dressed in curious 
decorated tan linen trousers, hand scalloped 
around the bottom and outer seams; his 
pleated blouse is of two shades of tan linen, 
polka-dotted in black. Newark Museum. 


28. This doil was found by Mrs. Patterson in 
the attic of the John Carver homestead in 


sas) 


Pr Te toad 


Maine; she had been brought there from 
England in about 1882 for a descendant of the 
Carvers, who were the first to settle the island 
of Vinalhaven. She was carefully wrapped, but 
the bitter cold Maine winters had played havoc 
with the molded wax face, glass eyes, and 
mohair wig (a good doll hospital will soon put 
her together again). Her body is cloth, asare the 
legs and feet, and the toes have been carefully 
stitched. Her lower arms are of kid. She stands 
22 inches high. Collection Margaret D, Pat- 
terson, Sand Lake, N.Y. 


29. The faces of hickory-nut dolls are more 
eloquent than those of many modeled and 
painted dolls. One must peer closely to notice 
this lady’s tiny teeth—false, of course—and 
delicately sketched eyes. Her wrinkles are 
countless. She is quick-witted and irascible 
and remembers everything that has ever 
happened to her, her husband, and her 
innumerable hickory grandchildren. She is 
never without her shawl, which has long been 
molded to her body. They have always been 
country people. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, in her 
classic Miss Hickory. wrote: “The tilt of her 
sharp little nose, her pursed mouth and her 
keen eyes were not those of a doll. You and [ 
would have known Miss Hickory as the real 
person that she was.”** One must say the same 
for her husband. His garments are someone's 
castoffs, but what matters most to him is their 
warmth, Winters are hard in their part of the 
country. If the sleeves are too long. the better 
to cover his rheumatic fingers. He rarely 
speaks, but what is there left for him to say? 
They were made in the late nineteenth or early 
twentieth century. She is §1, and he 6! , inches 
high. New- York Historical Society. 


*New York: Viking, 1946, p. 10. 


30. In her miniature world she is queen. This 
glazed china doll’s head and shoulders from 
Germany dates from about 1855-60. She 
represents the triumph of quality-controlled 
production, and was inspired by the classic 


models of the European Academy when exhibi- 
tions were hung to the ceiling—rows upon 
rows of paintings that visitors could identify 
as their ideal of beauty and truth—and nudes 
were surrounded with allegorical meanings 
which at once made them both “‘fine art” and 
educational. It was Marco Polo, in about 1296, 
who described the vitreous, nonabsorbent 
Chinese ceramic as porcellana; when it arrived 
in Europe, it was called china. Fine dolls’ 
heads were made of true porcelain ware at 
Meissen and Nymphenburg, but beware of 
imitations—their authentication requires ex- 
pertise. Collection Margaret Whitton, Bridge- 
water, Conn. 


31. These rock maple dolls were made in Ver- 
mont about 1873 by Joel Ellis and his Co- 
operative Manufacturing Co. Ellis, like so 
many Yankees of his era, was an inyentive 
genius who manufactured toys and furniture 
before turning to the creation of wooden dolls. 
He may have been influenced by the early artic- 
ulated lay figures used by European artists, 
but his dolls are more restricted in their move- 
ments. The mortise-and-tenon joints, rigid 
head, and metal hands and feet in no way 
resemble the supple ball-jointed articulation of 
a lay figure, whose very fingers and toes are 
movable. But the lathe-turned Ellis dolls sug- 
gest the manikin and come close to being in- 
destructible. Their heads were pressed under 
steam pressure and hand painted; they are 12 
to 1§ inches high. Margaret Woodbury Strong 
Museum of Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


32. Frances Ann was bought in Salem in 
1846. She is 13 34 inches high and has a papier- 
maché head, kid body, and wooden arms and 
legs. Probably made in Germany, she was 
brought to the port of Salem by sailing ship. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was working at the 
Salem customs house at this time. Did the doll 
pass through his hands? Her painted black 
molded hair, with its bun and long curls, 
frames a slender neck. Her shapeless dress is 
of alternating floral and pink stripes, with 
lace trim at neck and sleeves. Her wide-brim 
straw hat protects her from the sun. She has 
been gardening and stands distracted; running 
through her mind are the lines she has recently 
composed (under the nom de plume of Emily 
Dickinson): 


Inebriate of air am I, 

And debauchee of dew, 

Reeling, through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue.* 


Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


*SELECTED POEMS AND LETTERS OF EMILY DICK- 
INSON, edited by Robert N. Linscott. New York: 
Anchor, 1959, p. 71. 


33. Nothing is known of her origin except that 
she is American. I would suggest that she was 
made in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. She has a carved wooden head and wearsa 
false-looking white wig. Is she a portrait of the 
doll maker’s wife, mother, grandmother? 
Whoever she was—and I believe she was 
somebody—there is an air of distinction about 
her, an independence, an authority not often 
seen in a doll. Hers is a strong country face, 
alert to the signs of the seasons. She is 12 inches 
high and wears a blue-and-white cotton print 
dress, blue-and-white checked apron, coarse 


apricot-colored slip, and long white pantalettes. _ 


Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 
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34. This three-breasted sweet-cookie doll from 4 oa 
Italy is a fertility symbol. When newly baked, © 


fe Se a 


she had a most appetizing aroma, and 


+ 
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could safely say that she was good enough to 
eat. I was sorely tempted, but her beauty and 
symbolism stayed my greed. Though she has 
lived with us for so many years she has not 
aged, nor has a crumb been lost. Such dolls of 
dough may have had their beginnings in the 
baked clay idols or dolls of about 3000 B. c. 
found in Cyprus. The pinched clay features 
and ornaments, including what resemble 
three breasts, as well as the elaborate head- 
dress and necklace, suggest the ancestry of 
today’s fertility doll. Baked in 1960, she is 1434 
inches high. Collection the author. 
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13 Bisque dolls with papier-mdaché bodies. German. c. 1880 


15 Kestner bisque doll. German. c. 1895-1900 


14 Jumeau talking B French. c. 1895 


16 Kestner bisque doll. German. c. 1895-1900 


17 Painted rag “Philadelphia Babies.” United States. 1860-1935 
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q.18 Steiner bisque dolls. French. c. 1880 


19 Doll with wax-over-composition head. English. 
Probably nineteenth century 
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20 Cutout Topsy rag doll. United States. c. 1893 


21 Sewing doll. United States. Probably nineteenth century 
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22 Rag doll. United States. Nineteenth century 
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23 Wax feminist. English. Mid-nineteenth century 


24 Doll-dressmaker’s manikin. Flemish. Probably early eighteenth century 


25 Wooden boy doll. United States. Nineteenth century 
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26 left: Lathe-turned wooden doll. 
United States. Probably nineteenth century ae 
right: Seated wooden doll. isk 3 Soe ee. uy sia = 


United States. Probably nineteenth century 


27 Swivel-headed bisque doll. French. c. 1875 
Molded rubber doll. United States. c. 1860 
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28 Wax-head doll. English. c. 1882 


ed china doll’s head. German. c. 1855-60 ® 


30 Gla 


Nineteenth or early twentieth century 


United States. 
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24 Rock maple dolls. Vermont. c. 1873 


32 Papier-mdaché, kid, and wooden doll. 
Probably German. c. 1846 


33 Wooden doll. United States. Late nineteenth century 
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34 Cookie-dough doll. Italian. 1960 
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35. [hope these four wooden dolls from Africa 
will lead those doll collectors not already 
familiar with African art to seek out its sculp- 
ture. Certainly it is difficult to relate them to 
the dolls of Europe and America. They were 
not made for sale, or to be housed in a museum 
ora private collection. They are not decorative 
objects. Their meanings, often obscure to us, 
are bound up in the spiritual and social core of 
the people who made them, and only now are 
we beginning to understand this language of 
form and content that is so alien to everything 
we have known in the civilizations of East and 
West. 


The twelfth-century Negro university at 
Timbuktu compared favorably with contem- 
porary European universities—as did the 
general level of civilization in three great 
Negro kingdoms of that time. The iron 
working which is so important a base of our 
technology may be a Negro creation. ... It 
is fortunate for us that the Romans did not 
decide that our unpromising forefathers, 
crude barbarians of the British and German 
forests. were incapable of absorbing or 
creating a high civilization.* 


Ibeji, who created twins, is one of six hundred 
gods of the Yoruba pantheon. This contem- 
porary Ibeji doll (left) is a superb example. 


Authorities offer varied theories on the use of 


this doll, but all agree that twin dolls are com- 
mon among the Yoruba people of Nigeria. 
Elsy Leuzinger writes that “they are carved 
when the death occurs of a twin, for the Yoruba 
believe that the souls of twins are indivisible, 
and that the soul of the deceased one requires 
an abode in order to be able to participate in 
everything in the same way as his living bro- 
ther. Under the spell of this conception the 
mother, and later the surviving twin, carry 
ever afterwards a small figure on his or her 
person. At the same time as its twin brother or 
sister it is bathed, anointed with oil, dressed, 
adorned and fed.”t Its height is 9'2 inches. 
Collection June Henneberger, New York City. 

The Ibibio people, who made the second 
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figure from the left, live west of the Cross River 
in southeastern Nigeria. Very unlike other 
African sculpture, it has a striking although 
coincidental resemblance to Chinese art. Such 
forms continue to be carved to this day, and 
so, although it is not new, we cannot give it a 
more precise dating than to say that it could 
have been made at any time within the past 
fifty years. Its height is 9 inches. 

Nothing is known about the doll (second 
from the right) of the Bagirmi people, who live 
in the southeast Lake Chad region. Until very 
recently, these dolls were believed to come 
from the western Sudan. Our doll is a master- 
piece of the symbolic forms and abstract shapes 
that so strongly influenced French art in the 
early twentieth century. It is a scant 9 inches. 

A doll comparable to the one on the right is 
in the collection of the British Museum, which 
acquired it in 1909 from the capital of the 
Bakuba tribe in the Congo. Our example has 
been knocked about and its patina smoothed 
by many hands over many years. Its height is 
915 inches. Collection Mr. and Mrs. Irwin 
Hersey, New York City. 


*Clyde Kluckhohn, MIRROR FOR MAN. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, and Toronto: Whittlesey 
House, 1949, pp. 126-27. 


tTHE ART OF AFRICA. New York: Crown, 1960, 
p. 129. 


36. These male and female carved wooden 
puppets from Ceylon, probably late nineteenth 
century, have indeed seen better days. Much of 
their heavy gesso has crumbled and reveals the 
basic wood structure beneath; on their well- 
articulated arms and legs the gesso has been 
built up as much as one-sixteenth of an i t 
His carved wooden turban ‘still shows fe mt ENG 
traces of its once-golden Lea: ray elt 
from India are found in some at iE but 
these are the only Sinhalese 
to find. Their clothing is ta 
little of their former glory r 


about 19° inches 


Simon, New ¥ 
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37. During a luncheon, I asked the man seat- 
ed on my right what he collected, since every- 
one else at the table collected something, 
mostly paintings and sculpture. He replied that 
he collected antique bells. And 1? A few dolls. 
“Then you must see my dolls from Nubia, 
which I picked up on the Nile in 1927.” Stand- 
ing 834 and 914 inches tall, the dolls are covered 
with a multitude of glass beads (Czechoslo- 
vakian ?) and dangle paper-thin coins. Why are 
their faces white, rather than brown or black? 
Was it because the doll maker had no other 
material on hand, or was he depicting the 
affluent white tourists? Collection Nathaniel 
Spear, Jr. 


38. At first glance the carefully mapped lines 
resemble the routes on a subway map. I was 
familiar with the ‘“‘medicine doll’ called the 
“doctors’ lady”: carved in hardwood or ivory, 
she leans voluptuously on one elbow ap- 
parently waiting for someone, though it is 
difficult to believe it is only her doctor. But I 
had never seen the figure used in the practice 
of hari-ryoji, or acupuncture. Made in Japan 
about 1880, this 26-inch papier-maché an- 
atomical doll maps the nervous system of 
man, showing the 660 spots controlling the 
nerves and muscles, according to that theory. 
I remembered an exhibition I had seen some 
years ago at Asia House in New York. Did I 
know then that I would have need of the cata- 
logue, on a subject in which I had no interest ? 
I turned to my bookshelf and to Chinese Medi- 
cine: An Exhibition Illustrating the Traditional 
System of Medicine of the Chinese People, that 
system “known as Acupuncture, a procedure 
which involves inserting into the skin a number 
of fine needles at precise points on the body in- 
dicated by charts worked out through the ages 
by some of the most famous medical authori- 
ties. Each particular group or series of points, 
following a given line over the body’s surface, 
is connected with a corresponding visceral 
organ, and gives access, as it were, to the 
treatment of that organ by remote control; one 


being for the heart, another for the lungs, and 
so on.... No one has yet produced a satisfac- 
tory scientific explanation of why the Chinese 
use it or how it can bring about the cure of any 
disease. .. . Inany case Acupuncture is the most 
remarkable feature of Chinese therapeutics.” 
Or Japanese. Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 


39. These two friendly ladies from Japan, 
born about 1890, have seen better days. Yet 
they have no complaints. Their lives have been 
hard, but haven’t the lives of the humble 
always been hard? Their kimonos are crude 
flowered block prints in large patterns. Their 
wooden heads are covered with gofum—pulver- 
ized oyster shell—and their inset glass eyes are 
painted with ink. The illusion that these dolls 
are lifesize is a tribute to the artistry of even 
the simplest creation of the Meiji period (1869- 
1912). The elaborate production that went into 
the making and finishing of a doll’s head is best 
described by Tokubee Yamada in his book 
Japanese Dolls, published by the Japan Travel 
Bureau in 1959. These stand 61% and 514 inches 
high. Courtesy of the Wenham Historical As- 
sociation, Wenham, Mass. 


40. He is the only straw doll from Japan that 
I recall seeing. My first thought placed him in 
Mexico, but the Oriental calligraphy on the 
paper folded in his right arm, the slanted eyes, 
and the museum’s records show that he ar- 
rived from Japan in 1890. I also thought him a 
pompous gentleman. Then it occurred to me 
that perhaps he represented the Japanese view 
of a European or American businessman. Does 
he wear a derby hat? Is that a double-breasted 


jacket with pearl buttons? Is he a subtle carica- 
ture of the inscrutable Occidental or an Orien- 
tal icon created for the veneration of the young ? 
His height is 12 inches. Peabody Museum, 
Salem, Mass. 


41. The traditional folk dolls of Japan reflect 
the life, religion, and cultural history of the 
Japanese people. Each doll, however humble, 
has its meaningful story. In our family of folk 
dolls, the slender two on the left, from Kura- 
yoshi in Tottori prefecture, are called Hakata, 
which is said to mean locally “‘unsophisticated 
girl.”” They were among my first folk toys from 
Japan. The other four are Hoko-san, or ser- 
vant, dolls, and are from the district of Shi- 
koku, the smallest of Japan’s four main is- 
lands. The Hoko-san dolls were used to cure 
children of ‘incurable’ illness. They were 
placed in bed overnight beside the sick child, 
and the next morning consigned to the ocean, 
where they and the sickness soon vanished. All 
of the dolls pictured are papier-maché, all 
without arms or legs. Dating from about 1950- 
60, they range from 3 to § 3% inches in height. 
Collection the author. 


42. She is bereft of the collection of fifteen as- 
sorted wigs that always accompany her. Clad 
in costume and properly bewigged, this 
Japanese doll is transformed into a fetching 
beauty, but I like her just as she stands, re- 
laxed against a wall, without pretense, even a 


little coarse. Made about 1915, her height is 9_ 


inches. 
An inferior version is still manufactured to- 


day, along with a box of wigs; it can be found 
in almost any Japanese gift shop. Peabody 
Museum, Salem, Mass. 


43. Their silk-embroidered garments may not 
be as lustrous as they were 150 years ago; their 
faces are faintly freckled and stained. However, 
these dolls of the Edo period (1615-1868) have 
a beauty I find irresistible, not only in the 
detailed perfection of the costume but in the 
sensitive modeling of each doll’s face, in their 
purity, the poetry of restraint. Even the ears 
are acutely observed and modeled, revealing a 
sculptural quality rarely seen in a doll. There 
are no shortcuts in craftsmanship. The cumula- 
tive effect is like the sound of a bronze bell 
which one continues to hear long after the toll- 
ing has ceased. Our three court nobles are 12 
inches high. Collection Louis F. Simon, New 
York City. 


44. These two Japanese paper dolls, with their 
abstract shapes and colors, are a version of the 
Elder Sister dolls that have been made through- 
out Japan and which derive from votive figures 
associated with Girls’ Day. They are made of 


folded paper, and were intended to teach little - 


girls the proper use of traditional dress and 


cosmetics, on the realistic assumption that even 
the littlest girls are passionately interested in | 
such things. Our dolls were made prior to 4) 
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World War I. Both are 11 inches high. Peabody 
Museum, Salem, Mass. 


45. Though not the handsomest of Japanese 
dolls, this one is attractive for his Everyman 
qualities. He is called Mitsuore-Ningyo, or 
three-bend doll. His upper arms and legs are 
stuffed; the rest of him is made of a composi- 
tion of sawdust, starch, and papier-mache. He 
wears a beautiful blue silk kimono with a black 
rooster print, and a brocaded obi. Dating from 
about 1920, he is 24 inches high. Peabody 
Museum, Salem, Mass. 


46. The empress Jingu, a legendary figure 
celebrated for her valor, was made by the doll 
craftsman Ohki about 1900 for the Boys’ 
Festival Day, which was begun during the Edo 
period (1615-1868). Her garments are not 
embroidered and her teeth are painted black, a 
detail the camera does not show. The ears are 
abstract shapes, her quizzical expression the 
result of plucked eyebrows replaced by light 
gray touches high on the forehead. I find her 
face, figure, and trappings symbolic of all 
Japanese dolls. She is 20 inches high. 

Though much has been lost and doll makers 
are few, what other country can boast of crafts- 
men who are designated “Living National 
Treasures” ? Such a man is the contemporary 
doll maker Juzo Kagoshima; another is Goyo 
Hirata, whose Ukiyo-e dolls are based on the 
wood-block prints of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries; and there is also Miss Ryujo 
Hori, maker of costume dolls.* Today, Japan’s 
“Living Treasures” embrace weavers, sword 
smiths, dyers, ceramists, stencil makers, and 
lacquer artists, the traditional craftsmen of a 
craft-producing country, surviving stubbornly 
in a land where experts predict the largest in- 
dustrial production in the world. Collection 
Louis F. Simon, New York City. 


- *See Masataka Ogawa, THE ENDURING CRAFTS 
OF JAPAN. New York: J. Weatherhill, 1968. 


% 47. Purchased in Shanghai in 1910, these male 


and female mourning dolls have carved wooden 
heads and stuffed bodies, arms, and legs; ti 
are 1245 inches high. Their white robes are 


covered with straw netting. He wears violet 
trousers, hers are blue. Our search for Chinese 
dolls had turned up numerous traditional 
operatic dolls, but none were such eloquent 
spokesmen for the Chinese people: m their 
sensitive features are mirrored the great 
Chinese civilizations of the past. Peabody 
Museum, Salem, Mass. 


48. This painted terra-cotta doll from Ortss2. 
India, about 1960, expresses im her purity of 
form the antiquity of man in India. a matter of 
perhaps half a million years. More than any 
other doll, she represents the Great Mother 
goddess. Looking at her. it is easy to Delleve 
that nothing has changed, that the people of 
Orissa today would imstantly recognize and 
understand their prehistoric ancestors. who in 
turn would claim this doll as ther own Her 
birdlike profile could also be Sumerian—an m- 
fluence that may have taken root m the third 
millennium s. c. If | have woven a fantasy_ the 
excuse is that living with this doll has shattered 
my concept of time. She is 4 inches high. Co 
lection the author. 


35 African wooden dolls. Twentieth century 


36 Wooden puppets. Ceylon. 
Probably late nineteenth century 
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37 Nubian dolls. 
Probably twentieth century 


38 Papier-mdaché 


anatomical doll for acupuncture. 
Japanese. c. 1880 
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40 Straw doll. Japanese. c. 1890 


41 Papier-maché Hakata and Hoko-san dolls. Japanese. c. 1950-60 
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42 Japanese doll. c. 1915 


43 Japanese courtiers. Edo period (1615-1868) 
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45 Mitsuore-Ningvo, or three-bend doll. Japanese. ¢. 1920 


46 Empress Jingu. 
Japanese. c. 1900 


47 Mourning dolls. Chinese. c. 1910 


48 Painted terra-cotta doll. 
Orissa, India. c. 1960 


49. A peg wooden doll from Germany of 
about 1860, 17!% inches high, with a removable 
fabric mask: a dull description of this beady- 
eyed, suspicious, potato-nosed, toothless old 
gossip. She stands ready to pummel with her 
umbrella anyone who crosses her path. In- 
deed, this is a character doll without equal, 
quite perfect in her careless disregard of 
appearances; her bonnet is a masterpiece 
of bonnets, beneath which may be seen a wig 
of braided rope. Across the border in Switzer- 
land, the costume of Alti Dante (Old Auntie)— 
an old-fashioned dress, a bonnet, a printed 
cotton shawl, and an umbrella—could be seen 
at the Basel carnival on both men and women. 
Switzerland is but a stone’s throw from Ger- 
many or Austria, where carnival masks were 
made for Fasching (the chasing away of 
winter). Alas, today the masks are plastic and 
have, as one would expect, a machine-produced 
monotony of expression. Our doll’s mask may 
be slipped to the top of her head, revealing a 
pleasant-faced young peg wooden doll who 
wouldn't dream of hitting anyone with her 
umbrella. Collection Mary Merritt, Douglass- 
ville, Pa. ; 


50. Two German dolls, one bisque and the 
other china, or the difference between a cloudy 
day and one resplendent with sunlight. Our 
bisque doll dates from about 1910, is 21 inches 
high, has a brown mohair wig, sleepy brown 
eyes, a stuffed kid body with bisque arms and 
hands, and legs of cloth from the knees down. 
Her legs, as you can see, are not helped by her 
striped stockings. Something disturbs her, a 
premonition that the years ahead will bring 
sadness for herself and her beloved older bro- 
thers. Luckily she escaped before 1914, but she 
never saw her family again. The china doll, 
from about 1895-1900, is also 21 inches high, 
has molded blond curly hair and painted blue 
eyes. She has never become reconciled to this 
century; her strict moral code belongs to the 
nineteenth. These two dolls have become good 
friends, and though they exchange pleasant- 
ries with the French dolls, there is certainly a 
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marked coldness in the air. New York Doll 
Hospital. 


51. This papier-maché, golden-haired doll’s 
head with blue glass eyes probably comes from 
nineteenth-century Germany. The shape of her 
head and hair reminds me of a much older doll 
(about 1530) found recently ina Rhenish castle. 
Can one justifiably say that any national group 
retains certain physical characteristics over 
several centuries? A. L. Kroeber writes: “‘The 
tree of life is eternally branching, and never 
doing anything fundamental but branching, 
except for the dying away of branches.’’* The 
doll maker creates what he knows best, the 
people he lives with. So it was with the crafts- 
men who carved wooden dolls in 1530 and with 
those who made the first mold for this doll’s 
head. Only the style of dress has changed. 
Collection Mary Merritt, Douglassville, Pa. 


* Quoted in Clyde Kluckhohn, MiRROR FOR MAN. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, and Toronto: Whit- 
tlesey House, 1949, p. 64. 


§2. This group portrait of the nineteenth- 
century French bourgeoisie shows them clean, 
bright, and modishly dressed in their Sunday 
best. The irons at their feet are an apt symbol 
of their diligence. 

From left to right: 

(1) A beautiful flirty-eyed Jumeau, who has 
the ravishing arrogance of the young Simone 
Signoret in the film Casque d’or, wears her orig- 
inal blond wig. The eyes open and close, mov- 
ing to the left or right by means of a lever which 
protrudes from the back of her bisque neck. A 
white cotton dress covers her composition 
body. She is 25 inches high. ae 

(2) She is a sober, brown-eyed bisque with a 
jointed composition body, original from head 


to toe in an embroidered white cott dress 3 


and white shoes. She came to th I 
make her fortune and was purchi 
adelphia in 1879. She 
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rings from pierced ears. The lever which opens 
and closes her eyes has not been properly 
positioned and has left her with a vacuous, 
wide-eyed stare. She is really very efficient and 
makes her own lace dresses. She is 24 inches 
high. 

(4) This long-faced original Jumeau has 
brown eyes, a blond wig, pierced ears, and a 
composition body. Even her shoes are marked 
“Jumeau.”’ She was bought in Philadelphia in 
1875 and she stands 24 inches high. There is 
something elusively fascinating about the 
Jumeaus. They seem to have a chameleon’s 
ability to change their appearance and per- 
sonality at each viewing. Only their femininity 
remains constant. 

(5) She has just returned from an afternoon 
walk in the Jardin des Plantes and has not had 
time to remove her hat. She is a Bru. Her 
bisque head has brown eyes, a brown mohair 
wig, and pierced ears. An unusual feature is 
her jointed wooden body; most Brus have 
bodies of kid or composition. She is 16 inches 
high. 

(6) This 28-inch Jumeau is completely origi- 
nal. Her blue eyes, blond wig, pierced ears, and 
composition body date from 1885, when she 
was won (by whom?) at the county fair in 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Her silk dress is of a 
brown and white stripe; her shoes are marked 
“‘Jumeau.” Her complexion, like all the others’, 
is flawless. It is truly a remarkable group 
portrait. Collection Frances Walker. 


53. ‘Dressed to the nines!” [am hard pressed 
to determine whether she is well dressed, 
badly dressed, or simply a historical reflection 
of her time and place in society. Is she not just 
a little too elaborately finished, as though she 
- did not know when to stop? I confess that the 
draped silk cording with frog closings suggests 
to me the treatment of a window. Her velvet 
brocade dress is trimmed with royal blue satin 


and ecru lace. | admire the panache of her 


_ royal blue plush hat with its picot-edged beige 
silk ribbon. One must forgive any momentary 
lapse in taste in one so much une femme du 


monde, On the Champs-Elysées, envious stares 
follow her. Who is she? 

A bisque French Bru of about 1885-95, 21 
inches high, she has a kid body, wooden lower 
limbs, bisque forearms and hands, delicately 
modeled ears, a fair complexion, retroussé 
nose, and a tendency to plumpness which will, 
alas, inevitably prevail in her middle years. 
The Brooklyn Museum. 


54. This rag doll from Philadelphia, about 
1810, is still in her original dress—with calico 
petticoat, white lace-edged pantalettes, and 
high black kid shoes—which she has worn to 
every opening night, including the ‘Original 
and Correct Representation of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin! or Life Among the Lowly on Mon- 
day Evening, May 26, 1873, at the Arch Street 
Opera House, The Great Resort for Ladies, 
Heads of Families and Children.” How every- 
body enjoyed it as Topsy exclaimed: “‘I isn’t 
half so wicked as I used to was!” Height 15 
inches. Atwater Kent Museum, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


55. It has been suggested that wooden dolls 
are as old as recorded history. I suspect they 
are older, made as early as there was wood to 
be had for the taking. Our example has an 
ineffable charm and sympathy of expression. 
She is Queen Anne style, English, late seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth century, 20! inches 
high. Made entirely of wood except for her 
black glass eyes, she has a slit for hair in the 
top of her head and carved, painted features. 
Her legs are jointed at hip and knee, and her 
arms at shoulder and elbow. The fingers are 
separated. She is wearing a green silk dress 
decorated with flowers, sheer white cap and 
apron, knee-length wool stockings, and green 
silk slippers. 

Her companion is a rag doll of unknown 
origin. Where she was made, or when or by 
whom, we shall never know. If pressed, I would 
place her in the nineteenth century and almost 
anywhere in the United States. She is wearing a 
long brown silk cape with blue velvet collar. 


Her large checked bonnet is tied with an olive- 
green ribbon. She wears a plain, polka-dotted 
blue cotton dress. I admire the tentative draw- 
ing of her features and the round spots of 
color, which make her look as though she were 
daring her neighbors to criticize her for wear- 
ing rouge. She stands 17! inches high. New- 
York Historical Society. 


56. She is probably English, from about 1820- 
60. This 30-inch doll with wax-over-papier- 
maché head, arms, and legs has a cloth body; 
her blue glass eyes open and close by means of 
a wire protruding from her side under her left 
hand. She wears a fine paisley print made in 
Paisley, Scotland, the reverse of which is a 
fleecy substance (flannel from India ?). Iam 
enthralled by the sweetness of her smile, the 
careless, windblown hair; she might be a 
heroine walking along the unspoiled Cornish 
coast, looking out to sea for her sailor sweet- 
heart. Collection Frances Walker. 


57. Someone repaired her favorite wax doll 
head, and her skill went undetected until I 
noted the roving left eye; the line of joining 
soon followed. The doll (the hair style sug- 
gests a boy) has inset glass eyes and is consid- 
ered to be English, about 1810. Our blue-eyed 
young lady from France, whose silver hair 
tumbles from a slit in her wax head, is a Pari- 
sienne, born about 1849. If her dating is cor- 
rect, she was not affected by the revolution of 
*48 and soon adapted to the presidency of 
Louis Napoleon. It is unfortunate that we will 
never know how she was dressed. Was her 
clothing influenced by Empress Eugénie? 
Wenham Historical Association, Wenham, 
Mass. 


58. This rag doll with painted face, made in 
the United States about 1890, is a proper 
nanny, whose deportment can never be criti- 
cized. The children tease (rag ?), but she knows 
they love her as she loves them. Now that they 
are grown, she wanders without purpose from 
one cold room to another. Her mistress is fru- 
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gal and the heat is confined to the kitchen 
range. She has known few days of comfort. 
Who will take care of her in her old age? She is 
2314 inches high. Newark Museum. 


59. A rag doll who has been stitched and 
stitched again is a beloved doll. The ravages of 
time and affection have not marred this doll’s 
devotion to her owners, who have dressed her 
as a maid in a striped cotton jumper-style 
dress of pink, blue, tan, and white; a bandana 
is tied round her head. Her immaculate white 
apron displays a decorated handkerchief. 
She wears a petticoat, drawers, and two pairs 
of black stockings. She has finished polishing 
the furniture and listens, as she does every 
Saturday morning, to the gardener as he sings 
a favorite of hers—Tenting Tonight on the 
Old Camp Ground.” Later she will cut him a 


‘piece of her chocolate cake. She is from the 


United States, about 1870, and is 14 34 inches 
high. Newark Museum. 


60-61. She is an English Montanari type, 27 
inches high, with blond hair set into a hollow 
wax head. Her eyes, which do not close, are of 
blue glass. Wax legs are sewn onto her cloth 


-. 


a 


body. Her feet are bare. The original dress of 


the ae is a creamy Bore: trimmed with . 
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dates from about 1835-40. Collection Frances 
Walker. 


62. One of the twins has suffered more than the 
other, but both of them express delight at 
having their picture taken. Of course they are 
dressed alike, in orange-and-white print dress- 
es with lace trim at neck and sleeves, and 
printed velvet jackets of green, orange, and 
red. They wear plain white slips, scallop-edged 
pantalettes, openwork socks with lace edges, 
and leather shoes. The broad-brimmed hats on 
their papier-maché heads are trimmed with 
ribbons tying under the chin. The kid arms 
appear abnormally long but are not offensive. 
The dolls date from about 1850 and are 231% 
inches high. Their provenance is unknown. 
Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


63. AUTO-PERI-PA-TET-IKOS. The word is sheer 
necromancy. If the witches of Macbeth had 
solemnly intoned it over their cauldron, no 
one need have been surprised. But the real 
sorcery is in the key, which is for winding 
and setting in motion this American walking 
doll (patented 1862). Her metal legs and body 
are covered with a pink striped hoopskirt and 
green velvet top, both trimmed with lace. Her 
height is 93, inches. The original box is an in- 
nocent, early example of soft-sell advertising. 
I admire the typeface, the generous areas of 
empty space, and the awkward but accurate 
engraving, of the kind which could be enjoyed 
in the old weeklies before photography elim- 
inated the need for wood engravings. Essex 
Institute, Salem, Mass. 


64. This is the envelope that contained a paper 
doll and her five costumes. The doll—in white 
underclothing and with arms crossed demurely 
over her bosom—and her trousseau are wood 


engravings, hand-colored front and back. 
- Though McLoughlin Brothers proudly offer 


six kinds, it is believed that only four subjects 
were printed for the “parlor amusement” of 
young people throughout the United States. 
The Bride, 5 1% inches high, was the first. The 


others were: The American Lady with Some- 
thing to Wear; Little Emma, the American 
Lady's Daughter; and Little Mary. Chester 
County Historical Society, West C hester, Pa. 


65. These articulated paper dolls of about 
1876 were purchased at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition. Modeled and colored 
in blue-black lithographic dotted technique, 
they have faint pink lips and brown eyes. 
One doll wears blue glass beads, the other a 
yellow necklace. They may be twins but are 
not identical, except for their radiant, smiling 
faces. Height 6 inches. Atwater Kent Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


66. Perhaps the earliest cutout doll books 
were a series by S. and J. Fuller shown at their 
Temple of Fancy and Juvenile Museum in 
London in 1810. The title page of our book 
reads: “Hubert, The Cottage Youth. Being 
the Sequel to Phoebe, The Cottage Maid. 
Exemplified in a Series of Rural Figures. 
Where are also sold books of Instruction in 
Landscape, Flowers, and Figures, and every 
requisite used in Drawing. 1812. Wilbur 
Macey Stone, in the catalogue for his Showing 
of Paper Dolls and Other Cut-Out Toys at the 
Newark Museum in 1931, writes that “the 
story is printed in book form and is ac- 
companied by a set of six or eight cut-out 
colored figures, with a movable head adjustable 
to each figure in turn, as the story progresses.” 
Our head has moved completely out of its 
body. Chester County Historical Society, West 
Chester, Pa. ¢ 


67. A Pierrette and her mischievous paper 
friend Harlequin have long hung above my 
writing table. Both mine and this one were 
made in Epinal, France, where in 1773 Jean- 
Charles Pellerin began as a dealer in playing 
cards but soon turned to engraving. His 
“Images d’Epinal” represented the popular 
art of the French people of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, just as the movies and 
comic strips represent the popular art of our 


century. The Pellerins created a vast body of 
work, which included military and religious 
scenes, children’s books, paper dolls and 
soldiers to be cut out, and, in about the 1870s, 
perhaps one of the first comic-strip stories, 
which was sent to America ‘expressly for the 
Humoristic Publishing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.”** 

Called Pantin in France, Hampelmann in 


Germany, and Jumping Jack in the United. 


States, a figure manipulated by means of a 
thread has been an amusement of many civili- 
zations. Surely it is one of the simplest and 
most endearing playthings. Our paper Pantin 
could have been made at any time during the 
nineteenth century, utilizing the pochoir 
technique of applying colors by hand. Put 
together, she measures 18 14 inches. Chester 
County Historical Society, West Chester, Pa. 


*See René de Messiéres, L: IMAGERIE POPULAIRE, 
New York: Cultural Division, French Embas- 
SY, 1949, P. 30. 


68. This English fortune-telling doll of wood 
and paper is from the late eighteenth century. 
She wears a bodice of lace over silk with a 
coral necklace, and her skirt is of variously 
colored folded papers on which fortunes are 
written. She has jointed wooden arms. Of the 
numerous wooden dolls owned by Queen Vic- 
toria, one was a fortune-telling doll, though 
not as pretty as this proud young lady, whose 
fortunes have revealed the future to girls im- 
patient to know what lies ahead. Times change, 
and today the eager young, as well as the hope- 
ful aging, turn to the pages of their newspapers 
and magazines for their horoscopes. Height 
716 inches. New-York Historical Society. 
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49 Masked peg wooden doll. German. c. 1860 


50 left: Bisque doll. German. ¢. 1910 
right: China doll. German. c. 1895-1900 


51 Papier-maché doll’s head. German. » 
Probably nineteenth century 
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2 French dolls. Nineteenth century 
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54 Rag doll. Philadelphia. c. 1810 


55 Queen Anne-style wooden doll. > 
English. Late seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century 
Rag doll. United States. 
Probably nineteenth century 
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Probably English. c. 1820-60 


57 Wax doll’s heads. left: English. » 


c. 1810; right: French. c. 1849 


58 Rag doll. United States. c. 1890 


59 Rag doll. United States. c. 1870 » 


60 Montanari-type doll. English. c. 1835-40 


61 Montanari-type doll. English. c. 1835-40 
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2 Twin dolls. c. 1850 


63 Walking doll. 
United States. 
Patented 1862 
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64 Envelope-home of a paper-doll bride. 
United States. 1857 
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66 Cutout doll in its book. English. 1812 


67 Paper Pierrette. French, Nineteenth century > 
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English. 


Late eighteenth century 


69. The quintessence of wide-eyed innocence, 
she is bisque, French, from about 1882, and 
has glass eyes, swivel neck, bisque hands, and 
kid body. Her height is 17 inches. Our Bru is 
too good to be true. If she were a child I would 
avoid her; as a doll she belongs in that never- 
neverland created by adults whose dream 
children live in Graustarkian palaces. If I am 
unduly harsh, my censure is directed not at her 
but at the continuing wide-eyed examples 
which proliferate at each holiday season. 
Bru’s reputation is secure; since 1866, his dolls 
have made their way in the world. Collection 
Margaret D. Patterson, Sand Lake, N.Y. 


70. Does anyone remember the paintings of 
round-eyed children that were so popular a 
few years ago? Their influence spread through- 
out the United States, Europe, and Mexico, 
and prompted my special béte noire—Day- 
glo painting on velvet! How hypnotic were 
those eyes and, happily, how brief their suc- 
cess! This bisque French Jumeau of about 
1895, with human hair, is a radiant beauty 
but—is it the near-meeting of the eyebrows 
that gives her an owlish look? Were such ex- 
cessive brows and lashes an ideal of French 
womanly beauty? Standing in the shadow of 
our refulgent doll is a demure and pensive 
bisque Jumeau of about 1875-80, who, unlike 
her younger sister, is content to hold her 
tongue. New York Doll Hospital. 


71. Another wide-eyed young lady here tries 
to capture us with her enormous gaze. She is so 
intent upon what she is looking at that I am 
sure she is unaware of the unusual design her 
lipstick made this morning. She is bisque, 
perhaps French, and probably dates from the 
late nineteenth century. Margaret Woodbury 
Strong Museum of Fascination, Pittsford, N. Y. 


72. She is waiting for Mr. Irving Chais to 
cover her with a cork crown prior to applying 
a new mohair wig. There are two wigs on forms: 
a blond one with metal curlers and a brunette 
one already curled. She has not yet made up 
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her mind. I believe she is distracted by the 
dozens of boxes on the floor, piled almost to 
the ceiling and filled to overflowing with dolls’ 
parts. Though it is anything but tidy within 
the confines of this overcrowded workroom, 
the miracle of rebirth goes on day after day. 
Brushes, bottles of flesh-colored paint, clean- 
ers, talc, glues, shampoo—all are basic 
equipment for a man who has repaired thou- 
sands of dolls in the past twenty-five years. 
But what will happen in the next generation 
when our bisque Jumeau is once again in 
need of repairs? Will there be a craftsman to 
take her in? Or will all craftsmen have van- 
ished by the year 2000? She has a papier-maché 
body, stands 33 inches high, and dates from 
about 1895. New York Doll Hospital. 


73. A doll hospital is anything but antiseptic. 
Overhead hang rows of dolls’ bodies. Boxes 
overflow with legs and arms, stockings and 
hats. Drawers are filled with myriad eyes— 
‘‘American” eyes of plastic, glass, tin; glass 
‘French’ eyes, oval and round—and “Ger- 
man” hands of papier-maché, wood, bisque, 
china, and kidskin. The worktable is covered 
with dolls in the process of rehabilitation. It is 
the backstage rehearsal room for a pantomime 
whose current attraction is this French bisque 
Steiner, a mechanical kicking and crying doll 
of about 1885. Her uncombed hair, amazed 
eyes, and sharp, widely spaced teeth suggest 
that she is playing one of the ill-fated brides of 
Bluebeard. New York Doll Hospital. 


74. Our French wax doll of about 1875 emer- 
ges from her papier-maché eggshell, not un- 
like Botticelli’s Venus rising full-grown from 
her seashell. Or she might be part of the fas- 
cinating world of Hieronymus Bosch. In his 
painting The Garden of Delight, there is a man 
who looks backward at his own broken shell, 
which is already filled by a crowd of smaller 
figures—the next generation? Our plump- 
armed wax baby is a strange conceit, but she a 
grows less strange, after” we contemplate the ~ 
world of Bosch. ‘Aren't children hatched Just 
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this way, and fully clothed too? She is 4 inches 
high. Margaret Woodbury Strong Museum of 
Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


75. She was called Rosebud. Pet names are 
unfathomable to the uninitiated. She was a 
respectable member of the working class and 
reminds me of a line by Walt Whitman: “I do 
not call one greater and one smaller, / That 
which fills its period and place is equal to 
any.” Her plump wax face and what remains of 
her painted features are topped by light hair 
tied round with pink ribbon. Her kid arms and 
cloth body are fashionably covered by a white 
cambric dress trimmed with machine-made 
embroidery, “asserted by a simple pin.” The 
not-too-slender waist is encircled with a rose- 
and-blue striped sash decorated with yellow 
roses. Out of sight are white wool stockings 
with red stripes and brown kid shoes with 
three black buttons. Her provenance is un- 
known, but she probably dates from the 1870s; 
her height is 30 inches. Newark Museum. 


76. She calls to mind the Pre-Raphaelite’ 
painting The Last of England by Ford Madox 
Brown (1885), a melancholy depiction of his 
friend Wolner’s departure for the goldfields of 
Australia. At Wolner’s side, huddled against 
the wind at sea, his bonneted wife stares 
bleakly into an unknown future. Our rubber- 
faced American doll, patented in 1848 and 14 
inches high, is just as poignant a portrait. It is 
doubtful that she could ever be a happy doll. 
After the death of her mistress, Katie Eames, 
age 11 in 1862 (which was followed soon after 
by the death of Katie’s father in the Civil 
War), her grief was unassuagable. If I were a 
little girl | would take good care of her. We 
would sit together on rainy days and stare at 
the dripping trees outside my window. In- 
cidentally, few rubber dolls retain their orig- 
inal painted coating; they mottle and crack. 
Margaret Woodbury Strong Museum of 
Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


77. Dame Comfort and Family, better known 


as The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, was 
made by Mrs. Mary Luyster in New England 
about 1858. The shoe is 10 34 inches long and 
5 3 inches high, of black satin with appliqued 
velvet leaf, and has a wooden heel painted 
red. It accommodates exactly eighteen china- 
head dolls, including baby in a tub. Some have 
wooden bodies. The china-heads are quite rare 
because of their diminutive sizes. One is read- 
ing a miniature book, written in French script 
and bound in red leather. Mrs. Luyster com- 
posed a poem to accompany her handiwork. 


This is little Dame Comfort presented 
to you. 

Another old woman who lives in her 
shoe, 

But she never gives broth without any 
any bréad, 

Or whips her poor children and sends 
them to bed. 

But she teaches them how to be happy 
and good, 

Pay respect to their elders and never be 
rude; 

Be kindly affectionate one to another, 

And never to tease little sister or 
brother; 

And be ready at all times to set self 
aside 

And check the first symptoms of 
passion and pride. 


Twenty additional rhyming lines follow. Es- 
sex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


78. A sophisticated primitive wooden doll 
with jointed red leather arms and legs, it was 
made in the United States, probably in the 
nineteenth century. It is an enigma, daring us 
to guess its origin, age, and sex. I am teased by 
a faint recollection of another such doll some- 
where among the thousands we visited. Has 
anyone else seen a duplicate ? It is anything but 
a blockhead. There is intelligence in those 
painted blue eyes; the absence of a chin does 
not weaken its forceful character, its lurking 
sense of humor. I have decided that HE was a 


publisher or the editor of a small country 
newspaper. I would have trusted him in either 
enterprise. He is 21 inches high. Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum of Fascination, 
Pittsford, N.Y. 


79. Even in undress he is the very model of a 
modern major general—General Stark, who 
might have inspired the British saying that 
“old soldiers never die; they just fade away.” 
Stark faded away at age ninety-four, after a 
vigorous military life with Rogers’ Rangers 
in the Seven Years’ War, the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, the defeat of Burgoyne’s detachments at 
Bennington, Vermont, and the skirmishes 
around Saratoga. No wonder a grateful patriot 
patterned a doll for his young family after the 
general. One must visualize him resplendent 
in uniform, saber held aloft, astride a horse, 
his short legs pointed forward. A brave figure 
of a doll, although the carving of the head is 
rude and somewhat bluntly defined. His pro- 
venance and dates are unknown. Shall we say 
early nineteenth century? He is 9 34 inches 
high. Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


80. Here is a collective answer to the perennial 
question: ‘“‘What shall I do with my hair?” 
The answer cannot be definitive, for it is as 
elusive as the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, and more colorful., Women have 
long used their hair as a palette, express- 
ing themselves in brilliant colors: blue, 
mauve, violet, green, saffron, gold, silver, 
coral, auburn, titian, turquoise. Tired of the 
limited range of color, they have produced 
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triumphant extravaganzas—crowning glcries 
of architectural splendor, puffed out with 
sailing ships, clocks, cupids—and hair styles in 
flips, chignons, beehives, wraps, spit curls, 
monkeys, dandelions, tie-ups, twists, pin- 
wheels, ponytails, pigtails, pageboys, love- 
locks, Afros! ; 

Our German papier-maché dolls of about 
1830-45 are of leather, linen, kid, and cotton 
twill; their hands, arms, and legs are of kid, 
wood, and leather. They range in height from 
4 to 20 inches. I urge the reader to use a 
magnifying glass to study each doll. Under the 
glass they cease to be a crowd of rigid young 
ladies and become individuals. Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum of Fascination, 
Pittsford, N.Y. 


81. Such is the skill of the photographer that 
he can increase to monumental size a doll just 
4 %% inches high. I suppose this is what may be 
called camera magic. Our rag doll is homely 
(in the kindest sense), with softly painted 
features and hair, an oblong stuffed cotton 
body, and blue eyes to match her flowered 
dress. She is every child’s mother, sympathetic 
and understanding. She is contemporary and 
was made in the United States. Collection Leo 
and Dorothy Rabkin, New York City. 


82. Rag Nellie is 14 inches high and was made 
in 1878 by Phoebe Wilson of Newark, New 
Jersey. Her head and hands are of white cotton 
stockinette, and she has real brown hair in a 
double braid held in by a black net. High black 
shoes hide behind the pleated black silk under- 
skirt. Her simple features—stitched lips, nose, 
and eyebrows, and black beaded eyes—may at 
first glance disappoint those who seek a pretty 
face. But look again. Nellie is an original. 
Now only ninety-three, she may yet, in the 
full ripeness of her years, astonish historians — 


and poets, as did the “Countess of Desmond, 


whose death, at the age of one hundred and — 


forty years, seems to have been less the result 


of age, or even of the full moon, than the — 
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cupation for a lady of her rank and years— 
and falling from this, amidst a shower of 
glistening apples.”* Newark Museum. 


*Dame Edith Sitwell, ENGLISH ECCENTRICS. 
Newark, N.J.: Vanguard Press, 1957, Pp. 42. 


83. “Who are these hapless ones to whom 
evening brings no solace, to whom, like the 
owls, the approach of night is the signal for a 
witches’-sabbath?”* They loom up like the 
skeletal figures of an early nineteenth-century 
Giacometti. Clothed in shapeless Directoire 
style, they have seen much of life. Eyes, mouth, 
and firmly painted eyebrows express their 
amused detachment. If their dresses are no 
longer trim, the bows on their breasts careless- 
ly askew, what does it really matter? Only the 
end of summer is cause for concern. Winters 
are heedlessly cruel: bare rooms and thin 
bones, and no fire under the slanting roofs and 
smokeless chimneys. At dusk, these walkers in 
an indifferent city pass and pass again. The 
night darkens and the gas lamps paint green 
shadows beneath their eyes. 

The costumes are fashioned of orange paper 
and black gauze. Heads and bodies are wood- 
en, painted green, with seal-like flippers for 
arms. They are French, 12 and 12 %% inches 
high. Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


*Charles Baudelaire, PARIS SPLEEN. New York: 
New Directions, 1970, p. 44. 


84. She is a happier French cousin of our 
Parisian walkers, though no less impoverished. 
Recently arrived from the provinces, she has 
wandered into the museum and is delighted 
with the paintings and the well-dressed visi- 
tors. Her taste is uncertain and unformed, and 
she has hastily put together a grab bag of 
bodice, skirt, and underskirt. Her triumph is a 
paper hat whose green cloth brim sweeps up- 
ward, revealing just enough of her eyes. The 
hat is trimmed in gold with a green bow and, 
out of sight, an orchid-pink feather. Wooden, 
without proper arms, she stands 10 inches high 
and is dated 1812. Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


85. This brown-eyed family of china dolls 
displays various molded hair styles. The rare 
gentleman—the father—has dark brown hair 
rather than black. His hands and feet are 
china, and he stands 21 inches tall. His attrac- 
tive family begins on the far left with a 22-inch 
unmarried daughter in an original challis 
dress. His wife, a matronly 19 inches, has a 
handmade cloth body and kid arms. The only 
married daughter would not remove her 
flowered hat; she is 21 inches high. His younger 
daughters are, respectively, 21 1% inches high, 
with a handmade cloth body and china arms 
and hands; 20 inches high, with handmade 
body and kid arms; and 17/4 inches high, with 
a rather large (4 14-inch) head on an old cloth 
body and with china arms and legs. The 
seated daughter is 17 inches high, with hand- 
made cloth body, arms, and legs. The child in 
her arms is 10 inches high; her arms are sticks 
of wood covered with cloth. She is wearing 
old, handmade undies. Lastly, the tiny-headed 
girl stands 11 inches high. She is the gentle- 
man’s only grandchild, small for her age. They 
are German, probably nineteenth century. 
Collection Frances Walker. 


86: This German china doll’s head from about 
the 1850s brings to mind the La Fontaine fable 
of ‘The Haughty Lass” who spurns her eligible 
suitors with logical reasons for avoiding mar- 
riage. 


“Wed me to wooden wits without 
intelligence! 
Aspiring to my hand! Really! What 
absurdity! 
Taking men as a class, a dead loss! 


«I’m not here to be bought 

Like girls who can’t wed anyone. 
Thank God I am not distraught—— 
Worried sick lest I be an old maid.” 


Fables are, with good reason, the mirror of 
man’s (and woman’s) unchanging patterns of 
behavior. They can be devastating in their icy 
reflections, admitting of no subterfuge or de- 


ceit. Does their truth make us free? I wonder 
. and I doubt that our fabled beauty will see 
anything in her glass until it is too late. 


“We can change the fashion 

Of a house; but not features ravaged 
by age 

Marred by pride and futile rage.”* 


All that she will get for her pains is to be ‘tan 
uncouth fellow’s wife.” Can’t someone shake 
sense into her pretty china head? Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum of Fascination, 
Pittsford, N.Y. 


“THE FABLES OF LA FONTAINE, franslated by 
Marianne Moore. New York: Viking, 1954, 
pp. 148-49. 


87. It is a hot summer afternoon and they are 
irritated by the photographer’s scurrying back 
and forth, his fussing with them and his heavy 
camera. Besides, no young lady enjoys being 
part of an anonymous graduating class. It is 
an awkward age. They are all arms and legs 
(wood) and their stuffed (kid) bodies are begin- 
ning to droop with fatigue. Years later they 
will scarcely believe that one could look so 
old-fashioned. The children will gasp in dis- 
belief when Mother points to her picture (she 
is the fourth from the right in the last row). 
“Is that you, Ma?” And Ma, recalling younger 
faces and old friends, will automatically run 
her fingers through her hair: “I was con- 
sidered a very pretty girl in those days.’ They 
are German papier-maché dolls of about 
1845-60, 14 to 21 inches high. Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum of Fascination, 
Pittsford, N.Y. 


88. These twin lady dolls outstretched in their 
twin-bedded box have wax-over-composition 
heads, cloth bodies, arms of kidskin, and glass 
eyes that open and close when a wire is pulled 
at the hip. Each twin wears a bodice of green- 
blue changeable silk with pink taffeta sash, 
muslin petticoat, drawers, and chemise, and 
white cotton stockings. One suspects that they 
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were properly behaved children who have 
become properly behaved young matrons 
with proper thoughts spoken in unison. Their 
provenance is unknown, but they date from 
about 1840 and are 19 14 inches high. Newark 
Museum. 


89. Because she had not yet recovered from 
her operation and her legs were unsteady, it 
was necessary to place her on a bedspread. 
Her complexion is rosy, her eyes serene, and 
her smile—despite the minor inconvenience of 
several missed stitches—is without blemish. 
“Child of the pure unclouded brow/And 
dreaming eyes of wonder!” For a girl who is 
more than one hundred years old she has 
survived remarkably—considering, too, that 
she is almost three feet tall. I was attracted by 
her feminine charm, her supple waist. She is 
either German or Swiss, with papier-maché 
head and shoulders, molded and painted hair, 
kid body, and wooden arms and legs. She 
dates from about the 1850s and is 32 inches 
high. Chester County Historical Society, 
West Chester, Pa. 


go. The success of the remarkable Fraulein 
Margarete Steiff continues into the present. 
Her engaging stuffed animals are recognizable 
to every toy-shop visitor by the well-known 
Steiff trademark of Knopfim Ohr (button in the 
ear). This nostalgic scene of a tranquil school- 
room, about 1905-11, is a happy return to 
nonbelligerent, nondropout childhood. The — 
behavior of the pupils is exemplary. It was not 
accidental. Mr. Landshoff, the photographer, 
and his wife, Ursula, author and illustrator of | ~ 
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children’s books, arranged the dolls, as well 
as such details as the hats on the white wall. 
Curiously, it is the hats which sum up for me 
the reality of their German childhood. These 
Steiff dolls are designed with the utmost sim- 
plicity—they are anything but vapid or cute— 
and I believe in them because I have seen 
every one in school. In short, they are com- 
pletely successful dolls. Their sizes range from 
101% inches for the pupils to 17 14 inches for the 
teacher, whose name could only be Ichabod. 
Margaret Woodbury Strong Museum of Fas- 
cination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


gi. He appears to be utterly absorbed in his 
meditative whistling, his eyes raised heaven- 
ward. I believe he is a Down East Abolitionist 
of about the 1860s and running through his 
wooden head, over and over again, is the line 
“He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored.” Having just 
consulted his watch (he is acutely conscious 
of the passing of time), he is waiting impatient- 
ly for the meeting to begin, when he will in- 
troduce the speaker for the evening. I daresay 
some child, provoked by his somber mien, 
lightly penciled the cat’s whiskers around his 
puckered lips. He is completely wooden 
except for cloth joints. His dowdy frock coat, 
formerly so elegant, is just a little too tight 
for comfort. He stands 20 inches high. Collec- 
tion Mary Merritt, Douglassville, Pa. 


g2. I cannot resist remarking that I was pleased 
as Punch when I stumbled over a box in the 
Simon attic and drew out of its depths this 
dangling English Judy, hair awry, mouth 
open, and body limp in my hands. She was 
deliciously dirty, but we saw at once the girl 
beneath the grime, Punch’s long-suffering but 
shrewish companion. Punch developed from 
the Italian Policinello, derived in turn from 
Pulcinella, a character of the Commedia dell’ 


‘Arte born early in the seventeenth century. On 


the 300th anniversary of Punch and Judy, a 
commemorative inscription in stone was un- 
veiled on St. Paul’s church wall in London. In 


fine Roman characters it reads: ““Near This 
Spot Punch’s Show Was First Performed in 
England and Witnessed by Samuel Pepys, 
1662.” 

Our Judy’s cuffs are matched by a fine lace 
slip. Her body is stuffed with straw. Her head 
swivels, and her mouth opens and closes when 
awire is pulled at the rear of her torso. Beneath 
her lower lip is a patch of rubber which makes 
the mouth move easily. All in all, she isa sturdy 
figure, standing 201% inches high, and probably 
dates from the late nineteenth century. Col- 
lection Louis F. Simon, New York City. 


93. A tall wooden doll, 24 inches high, from 
late eighteenth-century France, she was a 
manikin sent to America wearing the fashion- 
able dress of the period. It is said that she was 
the favorite of a Quaker child some 150 years 
ago. Now she wears a brown-and-white flow- 
ered dress and a checked bonnet. Her eyes are 
blue, her cheeks are flushed, and she has 
painted brown hair. It is not said how she 
suffered her chipped nose. Despite this sign of 
excessive love, she retains a freshness of spirit 
not often seen in one so old. Atwater Kent 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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71 Bisque doll. Probably French. Late nineteenth century 


<4 70 Jumeau bisques. French. left: c. 1895; right: c. 1875-80 
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73 Steiner bisque mechanical kicking and crying doll. French, c. 1885 


<4 72 Jumeau bisque. French. c. 1895 


74 Wax baby. French. c. 1875 
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77 Dame Comfort and Family. New England. c. 1858 ® 
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78 Wooden doll with leather joints. United States. Probably nineteenth century 


79 General Stark. United States. Probably early 
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81 Rag doll. United States. Contemporary 


82 Rag Nellie. New Jersey. 1878 ® 
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83 Wooden dolls. 
French, c. 1812 


84 Wooden doll. 
French. 1812 
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man. Probably nineteenth century 


85 China doll family. Ger 


86 China doll’s head. German. c. 1850-60 


87 Papier-mdaché young ladies. 
German. c. 1845-60 


88 Twin dolls. c. 1840 


89 Papier-mdaché doll. 
German or Swiss. 1850s 
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90 Steiff dolls in school. German. c. 1905 


91 Down East Abolitionist. United States. c. 1860s 


92 Judy. English. 
Probably late nineteenth century 


93 Wooden manikin. 
French. 
Late eighteenth century 
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PLATES 94-112 


94. Once upon a time, our papier-maché 
doll from Mexico was called ‘‘vulgar” by a 
distinguished collector, scornfully implying 
that Mexico and I lacked taste and a discrimi- 
nating eye. Ah, but beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder, and my fascination with this lurid 
lady has in no way diminished since I first met 
her sisters in a Mexican market twenty years 
ago. I like her best in magenta, though she is 
ravishing in blue or green. Often she wears her 
name—Maria or Rosa or Dolores—proudly 
across her bosom. The stiffness of her neck 
(when she has one) makes her seem imperious, 
but she is simple and generous to her friends. 
Perhaps she does not live in the best part of 
town. Does it really matter to those who 
admire her? She is contemporary and is 13 
inches high. Collection Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Landshoff. 


9s. This European peg wooden family prob- 
ably dates from the late nineteenth century. 
I have always been attracted to the homely 
simplicity of these woodens, which have been 
called Dutch dolls, Gretchens, Penny Wood- 
ens, Plain Bettys, and Woodentops. Someone 
was careless in painting the eyes beneath the 
nose on our smallest doll, but since penny 
woodens were turned out in the millions, 
an occasional Picassoid variation may be 
forgiven. In 1875, a reporter visiting Grédner 
Tal noted the “billions of wooden dolls, 
flung down helter-skelter, paid for at five 
farthings the dozen,” and about a dozen 
years ago I purchased some twelve thousand 
of them (for resale, of course) from Mrs. 
Margaret Fawdry of Pollock’s Toy Museum 
in London. She had brought them (how many ?) 
from the Dolomites, where they had been 
stored in a barn. They continue to be available 
in toy shops, though the supply should be close 
to extinction. My daughter’s collection con- 
tains a group of several half- and one-inch 
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saleswomen of household items, whose costume 
traditionally was a bonnet, wool cape, and 
simplest of dresses, hawked their wares in 
baskets or trays through city streets, country 
lanes, and English fairs. The profusion of 
trivia, as well as necessities, which they carried 
year in and year out must have been an endless 
source of fascination to remote villagers and 
even to city dwellers, who could stay a moment 
to poke about the “cornucopia” while ex- 
changing gossip. The fetching wooden lady on 
the left is 7% inches high. She has not had a 
successful day. It is late, but she has decided 
not to move along until she makes one more 
sale. Her bright-eyed competitor is lighting her 
own way in the darkening night. Her voice can 
be heard indoors, but the diners behind locked 
windows pay little heed to her street cries. 
She, too, is 7 '%4 inches high, but she is made of 
leather with black bead eyes. Both dolls date 
from about 1830. Collection Mary Merritt, 
Douglassville, Pa. 


97. It is said that Nathaniel Arden brought 
this jointed wooden doll from Europe some- 
time before 1797. Those superlative doll col- 
lectors Ruth E. and R. C. Mathes suggest that 
it is from a French or Italian créche of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. An eight- 
eenth-century bodice is indicated; there are 
nail marks on the head where a wig has been 
stretched; but ball-and-socket joints in the 
arms and legs suggest the earlier century. 
Though | do not disagree with Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathes, I see no expression in the young 
woman of what I look upon as religiosity. 
No matter. She has been taken by surprise. 
Clothing would have made all the difference. 
Height 24 inches. Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


98. In a collection that boasts numerous fine 
old dolls, this one is said to be the rarest and is 
perhaps the loveliest. One of many in a mu- 
seum case, she has here been transformed by 


woodens. This family ranges in size from 8 '2 to 
12 !4 inches. New- York Historical Society. 


: 


her new environment. Suddenly she becomes __ 
eR part of her time and place —about 1820-40 in 
96. These English peddler dolls, peripatetic Ee ta the United States. Her rubber head has deep e 


black eyes and hair painted black over long, 
flowing molded curls. Her body and legs are of 
stuffed cotton. She wears a purple silk print 
dress with sleeves puffed to below the elbow, a 
slip with tatting, knee-length pantalettes, 
black cotton stockings, and black leather 
slippers. She is 26 34 inches high. Essex Insti- 
tute, Salem, Mass. 


g9-100. This rag doll is from the United 
States, about 1800-25, and is 29 inches high. 
There is no concealing the toil of years, the 
flabby muscles, the absence of all vanity. But 
her small, tapered feet have been well preserved 
and her eyes are still clear. She accepts the in- 
congruity of being seated in an ultramodern 
chair. She is perfectly at ease. Her face, lower 
arms, and hands have been painted in oil 
colors. Amateurs at sewing did their best to 
keep her intact. In any collection of American 
folk art she would have an honored place. 
Collection Leo and Dorothy Rabkin, New York 
City. 


101. I was captivated by the illustrated stuffed 
bodies rather than by the ordinary china heads. 
My favorite is the young lady on the right. 
The United States emblem is printed in red and 
blue on her muslin body, along with the names 
of the states. Her rounded legs are glazed and 


sport a painted ribbon. She is 13 inches high. 
The doll at the left is decorated with a windmill 
and children at play. She has bisque arms and 
legs. Her height is 12 inches. The three in the 
center are 8 inches, 11 1% inches, and 7 inches 
high, respectively. They are printed with 
mathematical equations, animals, birds, and 
games, and also have bisque arms and legs. All . 
were made in about 1905. Margaret Wood- 
bury Strong Museum of Fascination, Pittsford, 
N.Y. 


102-104. She is one of the most appealing 
of American dolls. Patented in 1873 by 
Miss Izannah F. Walker of Central Falls, 
Rhode Island, this humble rag doll with oil- 
painted face is found in numerous collections. 
She is as beautiful to me now as when I saw 
her for the first time in Miss Walker’s cabinet. 


How could one not fall deeply in love with her? 
She is a presence, a serene, understanding con- 
fidante. There is no end to the mysteries of her 
face as she changes with the brightness or fad- 
ing of the light. Mr. Landshoff could not resist 
photographing her from profile to close-up to 
full figure. She is 18! inches high. Collection 
Frances Walker. 


105. Reminiscent of the Paleolithic limestone 
idol known as the Venus of Willendorf, al- 
though in no way similar, she has black hair, 


blue eyes, pink cheeks, and very red lips. A 
goddess of love? An earth goddess of spring? 
Alas, no. She is a fragment of a Frozen Char- 
lotte doll, just 2 34 inches high. She is German, 
probably late nineteenth century. Manufac- 
tured in the tens of millions and sold for pennies, 
she is the essence of Middle European taste, of 
what our elders thought every woman (and 
child) should be—pleasingly plump. Collection 
Leo and Dorothy Rabkin, New York C ity. 


106. All we know about our 16-inch knitted 
black doll (standing) is that she was made by 
Mrs. Sarah Kimball, who was born on July 20, 
1814, was the widow, at seventy-eight, of Elias 
Kimball, and died on February 27, 1895. What 
the photograph does not reveal is the trimness 
of the doll’s waist, the fashionable figure of a 
proud woman, sturdy, shaped legs, and upright 
bearing of shoulders—in all, an independent 
young person. I do not doubt that this is a 
portrait. Was she a friend of Mrs. Kimball's ? 
The matching pattern of stockings, skirt, 
sweater, and hatband is uniquely right. Of all 
the dolls we have seen, she is the only one I 
would recommend for reproduction, and I 
offer myself as the first buyer. 

The seated rag doll, also black, is from 
Barbados, about 1913. She balances a tray 
holding a sack and a bundle of wood. Her bead 
eyes are outlined in white thread and red 
thread draws a line for her mouth. Her nose 
and chin have been shaped and her ears’ sewn 
on. She wears neither shoes nor socks. Both 
dolls Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


107. Can one naked doll be more naked than 
another? These china bathing babies, popu- 
larly called Frozen Charlottes—or in this case 
Frozen Charlies—are eagerly waiting to enter 
the gentlemen’s Turkish bath. Their healthy, 
pink-tinted bodies and heads are fresh from 
a vigorous workout in the gymnasium. I 
find them droll—they look like stolid citizens, 
their administrative futures already assured. 
They are German, about 1850-1914, and are 
from 8 to 16 inches high. Margaret Wood- 
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bury Strong Museum of Fascination, Pittsford, 
INEYe 

108. These are country dolls, made for chil- 
dren who may have had no other toys. They 
are still being made in the Southern mountains, 
produced now in some quantity for resale in 
shops across the country. Their newness de- 
tracts from their appeal, but rough handling 
and the patina of age will someday prompt 
someone to ask: “Does anyone know why 
these old topsy-turvy dolls are inseparably 
black and white? How did it begin?” They 
probably date from the nineteenth century, and 
are 19 inches high. New- York Historical Soci- 
ely. 


109. Two dolls in one, Dolly Double and 
Topsy Turvy are cutout rag dolls with printed 
cotton material for the making of their dress- 
es. They are probably from the nineteenth 
century, and are 12 inches high. Their happy, 
open-armed greeting would in time become an 
endearing memory to their one-time owners. 
Dating from a time when the Negro was often 
caricatured, this is a refreshing portrait, 
honestly observed. Whoever the artist, he 
seems to have had some training in sculp- 
ture; both heads are almost three-dimensional, 
front and back. The curling hair of the white 
child is reminiscent of the modeling of a 
Renaissance master. Collection Margaret Whit- 
ton, Bridgewater, Coun. 


110. From Germany, the United States, and ' 


Mexico come these dolls and dolls’ heads, all 
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of them bisque except the porcelain baby in 
the tub, ranging in size from 1 to 4 inches. 
Some are late nineteenth century, some early 
twentieth. Small and vulnerable, each doll of 
this motley collection is transformed, upon 
exploration of its shape and texture, into an 
individual once snugly concealed in the small 
hand of a child—safe from a careless foot, an 
envious playmate,. a spiteful sister. How 
difficult it is not to open one’s fingers and 
reveal the secret! Collection Leo and Dorothy 
Rabkin, New York City. 


111. ‘My story is ended, and I, Victoria-Bess, 
have only one thing more to add, which is 
briefly this—to beg of you, little children, who 
read my story, never to throw us dolls away 
into the dust-bin; but when ceasing to please 
you and to minister to your happiness (having 
grown faded and ugly, either from time or ac- 
cident), you care no longer to keep us—send 
us where dear Miss Binney took me this Christ- 
mastide, to an Hospital for Sick Children, 
where in spite of broken noses, and cracked 
heads, and faded garments, we shall be re- 
ceived and warmly welcomed, and where, 
perchance, we may find a kind little mistress, 
like Moggy, to throw her arm around us, and 
comfort us in our old age.”’* 

She has a papier-maché head with painted 
eyes, a body of stuffed muslin, and arms of kid. 
She was made in the United States about 1870 
and her height is 18 inches. New York Doll 
Hospital. 


* Brenda [Mrs. Castle Smith], “ Victoria-Bess: 
The Ups and Downs of a Doll’s Life,” in 
VICTORIAN DOLL stories. New York: Schocken, 
1969. 


112. There are some who measure out their 
lives with coffee spoons. My background is 


different. For more than half my life I have 


devoted hours, upon the weekly arrival. of 
The New Yorker, to a ritualistic perusal of the 


cartoons before turning to the rest of the maga- 


zine. A few names still survive. William Steig 


is one of a dwindling group whose drawings I 
have long admired. It was with much delight 
that we discovered a creation of his, the doll 
named Poor, Pitiful Pearl. But I could not 
find out anything about Pearl until it occurred 
to me to write the man who knew her better 
than anyone else. 

“Pearl was originally produced by Glad 
Toy Co. in the middle fifties and until about 
1960. It was revived by Horsman Dolls in 
the middle sixties. It is no longer being made. 
It was an idea that I had in my drawer a long 
time before I got around to making a model. 
Pearl was an orphan who was to be adopted by 
the kid who got her. I had wanted her to be 
sold with real dirt on her face and unkempt 
hair so she could be washed and combed 
before being dressed in the party dress she 
came with. (I assume you know that she was 
sold with a party dress and that advertise- 
ments showed ‘before’ and ‘after’ pictures.) 
But the manufacturer felt one couldn’t sell a 
dirty doll. Pearl is in the style of “Small Fry,’ 
a series on children I used to do for The New 
Yorker.” She stands 16 inches high. Collection 
Margaret D. Patterson, Sand Lake, N.Y. 


94 Papter-maché doll. Mexican. c. 1960s ® 
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95 Peg wooden family. European. Probably late nineteenth century 


96 Peddler dolls. English. c. 1830 > 
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97 Jointed wooden doll. 
Probably French or Italian. 
Seventeenth or eighteenth century 
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ror Illustrated dolls. United States. c. 1905 
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103-104 Rag doll. Rhode Island. c. 1873 


105 Fragment of a Frozen Charlotte doll. 
German. Probably late nineteenth century 


106 left; Knitted doll. United States. » 
‘ Nineteenth century 
right: Rag doll. Barbados. c. 1913 
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Topsy-turvy rag dolls. United States. Probably nineteenth century 
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109 Dolly Double and Topsy Turvy. United States. Probably nineteenth century 
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111 Papier-mdaché doll. 
United States. c. 1870 
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112 Poor, Pitiful Pearl. 
United States. c. 1955-60 
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‘a : ‘ 13. Of course they have always been called 
es sé = ¢ Sort eves : ae 116. These are good examples from the con- 
i ‘ Ss t+ & 3 ninepins, but for me, as a young child, my ; ; : . 
is ~ wf Lycee : ; temporary school which believes that “‘less Is 
Sy a 4 ninepins were my dolls, as was Teddy Bear 29 
: — ae, i, ‘ i : 44; . more.” They are among the most durable 
ff ‘ we and almost any toy shaped like a human being 3 
£.. ay : = ae dolls. The two roped to each other like moun- 
a qi : or an animal. These German military ninepins : s ; 
Y - : tain climbers in the Alps, where they were 
sy te of the late nineteenth century have muttonchop 
ij oe. Baa8. made, are 5 inches high and fit snugly into the 
a H rf hat whiskers that are once again to be seen on the 
ite | a ) hand. The. painted wooden acrobats, called 
; od ; men we meet every day. They are an erect 1214 ae: ; A 
jae SF. A ; bee ‘ , : Whimsicals, are 4 inches high; are they per- 
1}, pom inches high, including their stands. I must say , ‘ 5 
; J . ny, : : " : haps symbolic of the faceless society of the 
oe =r that they look like a kindly group of warriors. : 
a Oe E he, Se we : future? When I was younger, I was impressed 
Wenham Historical Association, Wenham, ; 
ae and dismayed by R.U.R., the play by Karel 
MaSS. . ee 
* Capek. whose Rossum’s Universal Robots I 
thought a farfetched and ridiculous idea. But 
114. She announces her presence by tapping : there are now more things in heaven and earth 
rhythmically on the bell. One can respond in : than were then dreamt of in my philosophy. 
either of two ways: by hiding behind the Creative Playthings, 
% window blinds or, if attracted to her nose-in- 
the-air beauty, by welcoming her with praise : 117. Who among us has never loved a Kew- 
h! . for her tricycling skill. Yes. she has been spoiled pie? They continue to be irresistible. Although 
es by indulgent parents, but her delight is con- they verge on caricature, the charm of Rose 
ee tagious, and I would be quick to climb up O'Neill’s concept keeps them from going over 
eb kes a behind with my arms around her waist; the the edge. and the worst I could say about Kew- 
aN clockwork mechanism would do the cycling pie is that she is cute. But utterly beguiling. 
ana’, —— ‘or both of us. She is a composition doll made Even as a small child, | admired Rose O'Neill's 
- Db in the United States in about 1860, and is 8!» illustrations and thought that each facile draw- 


inches high, She is prettily dressed in a black ing was a masterpiece to be copied in crayons. 
velvet jacket, pink taffeta skirt, and blue The worldwide success story of Kewpie has 
satin pillbox hat with a pink rose. New- York been told many times, best of all in a copiously 
Historical Society. : illustrated biography by Mrs. Rowena God- 
ding Ruggles.* The commercial success of 
Kewpies may remain unsurpassed, made, as 
they have been, in every material and repro- 
duced in an endless succession of souvenirs; 
one cannot estimate the tens of millions of 
dollars garnered by Kewpie in over half a 
century. Our small collection does not begin 
to illuminate the complete Kewpie phenome- 
non. This group measures from 1%; tog inches. 
Margaret’ Woodbury Strong Musewn a, Pres 
Fascination, Pittsford. N-Y. Me in Ge i 


115. When Ives, Blakeslee & Williams of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, manufactured this 
pull toy, about 1870 or so, it was advertised in 
their catalogue as: “No. 71 Iron Shoe. An as- 
sortment of children. Size 6!5 by 9 inches. 
Price per doz..;... $12.00. The Shoei is Mounted 
on Wheels and is to be drawn along by a 
string. The Dolls can be removed and re- 
placed.” The shoe sported a large bow and the 
children numbered seven in the engraving, 
along with their mother, who wore a frilled 
cotton bonnet. But the children have grown up 
and only one child remains to enjoy the ride. 
The dolls, mother and daughter, have metal 
mask faces. Collection Margaret Whitton, 
Bridgewater, Coun. 


“THE ONE ROSE. Oakland, Calif.: sae ce 2 
ding Ruggles, pasts tym, e i is 


118. These bisque dole? ‘boy bd won cares 
dressed in Pennsylvania Dutch style. She wears 5 
a faded. and worn Biba as dress, Thiet oA 5 


cape and bonnet, and high black boots. Her 
blond hair is soft and real. Her eyes are 
painted light blue. She has not used her boots, 
size 3; neither has her companion, who has 
smaller feet, shoe size 2 1%. He is dressed in 
black, all wool from hat to cape to long coat, 
trousers, and stockings. His hair and eyes are 
painted brown. They are not really as unhappy 
as they look; they are just filled beyond their 
capacity with Spatzle, Schnitzbrot, and Leb- 
kuchen. It will take several hours to recover 
from their celebration of Second Christmas. 
She stands (when she can) 16 34 inches, and he 
17 4 inches high. They probably date from the 
late nineteenth century. Amwarer Kent Museum, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


119. This French mechanical swimming doll 
was, we believe, made by a man named Martin 
and exhibited in 1879 at the Exposition Univer- 
selle in Paris, where the simultaneous move- 
ments of her arms and legs attracted much 
favorable attention. She has a bisque head, 
wooden body, and metal hands. Her expertise 
permits her to swim without wetting her hair— 
an important accomplishment for any female 
swimmer. From toes to fingertips she is 18 ! 5 
inches. \fargaret Woodbury Strong Museum of 
Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


120. This panoramic scene of § 19-inch-high 
bisque bathing beauties from Germany (prob- 
ably early 1900s) in peek-a-boo bathing suits 
utterly captivates me. If this is Kitsch, then 1 
make the most of it. In surveying the thou- 
sands of dolls in the Strong collection, I knew 
at once that these were meant for me. A song 
from Gilbert and Sullivan’s Princess Ida 
could not be suppressed, and I found myself 
singing: 


Would you know the kind of maid 
Sets my heart a-flame-a ? 
Eyes must be downcast and staid, 
Cheeks must flush for shame-a! 
She may neither dance nor sing, 
But, demure in everything, 
Hang her head in modest way, 
With pouting lips that seem to say, 
“Oh, kiss me, kiss me, kiss me, Kiss me, 
Though I die of shame-a!” 
Please you, that’s the kind of maid 
Sets my heart a-flame-a! 


Margaret Woodbury Strong Museum of Fasci- 
nation, Pittsford, N.Y. 


121-122. A baby doll from France, about 
1835-50, she is 20 }-5 inches high and was made 
by Maison Munnier of Paris. She has a wax- 
over-papier-maché head, lower limbs, and feet, 
and glass, wire-pull eyes. Her body contains a 
mechanism for kicking and turning. The open 
mouth reveals tiny upper and lower teeth. 
She is wearing a long white dress trimmed with 
lace and blue ribbons, A bracelet with blue 
stones circles her wrist. Her skin has turned 
quite saffron, but she was very much alive and 
kicking when I last saw her. Newark Musewm. 


123. These three wax doils have suffered in- 
dignities to their physical beings, but their 
spirits remain undaunted. What harrowing 
experience has made the one on the left almost 
bald? The little hair that remains is inset. 
She manages, like “my son John,” with one 
shoe off and one shoe on. An English Mon- 
tanari type, her head and limbs are made of 
molded hollow wax. These are protected by 
metal grommets where they are sewn onto 
the stuffed muslin body. The pale blue dress 
is not original. Somewhere along the way she 
was given a child’s gold locket and chain. It is 
her only possession. 

Because of the fugitive cracks in her face— 
or maybe it was sudden antipathy—someone 
threw the center doll into a bonfire. She was 
rescued, but not before her dress was burned. 


Her undergarments, which she is wearing, 
were preserved. Her head is wax over composi- 
tion, her arms wax, and her legs composition 
with painted boots. Her left arm seems to have 
been broken and crudely set by an unskilled 
doctor. She is English, about 1870. 

The unmarked doll with hollow wax head, 
thought to have been made in England in 
the late nineteenth century, wears her original 
dress over wax legs and a cloth body. She has 
not been too badly neglected, and her chubby 
arms suggest that she has eaten well, but her 
sorrow is profound. She seems to be waiting 
for parents who have not returned to claim 
her. Like the others, she measures 24 inches. 
Collection Frances Walker. 


124. A shop for old dolls. We are struck by 
their noiseless clamor for our attention. This 
is What it is like to be for sale. How can we or 
the dolls pretend indifference? Our eyes dart- 
ing, our hands touching them, happily ex- 
claiming or muttering disapproval, we note 
their wigs in disarray, their papier-maché 
hands stretched out to be held. We are, all of 
us, unnerved by indecision. 

They are French bisque. except for the small 
doll in the lower right corner who pushed her- 
self forward at the last moment: she is German 
bisque: heights range from 14 to 26 inches. 
(1) “F. G.,” made by F. Gaultier, about 1885. 
(2) and (3) Tete Jumeau, about 1885. (4) 
Steiner, about 1880. (5) Paris Bebé, about 1890. 
(6) Jumeau, about 1880. (7) the little German, 
about 1880-85. Collection Grace Dyar, Hart- 


ford, Conn. 


124, As with so many dolls, his history is un- 
known. Many of these anonymous orphan 
children still bear signs of the love shown them 
by their companion-owners, who dressed the 
dolls as best they could with whatever material 
they found or could beg from their elders. His 
collar and cuffs may have been seraps from a 
discarded curtain; washed and ironed, the 
pieces were folded and sewn in place to trans- 


form the plain velvet into a party suit. His 


shapeless gray shoes and gray stockings are 
crude but clean. His papier-maché face has 
been scrubbed until his light blue eyes have all 
but lost their color. He is from the United 
States, about the nineteenth century; his height 
is 1515 inches. New- York Historical Society. 


126. Time has been cruel to her, but it has not 
erased her pale, faint smile. Long ago she was 
a black doll. According to information sup- 
plied by the Essex Institute, the knowledge- 
able Ruth E. and R. C. Mathes believe she 
was an “early Queen Anne. Only the torso 
remains; arms and legs have been replaced by 
rag ones, the torso painted brown and a wig of 
tiny black curls added. Her face is badly bat- 
tered but the glass eyes (one broken) indicate 
her early origin. She was probably re-dressed 
toward 1840-1860.” Truly, nobody knows the 
troubles she’s seen. Essex Jnstitute, Salem, 
Mass. 


127. The Bye-Lo Baby doll was created by the 
American sculptress Grace Storey Putnam, 
whose search for an ideal baby led her through 
all the hospitals in Los Angeles. The 1922 
copyright described the photographed wax 
head as “life-sized, modeled from a baby 
three days old, eyes slightly narrowed, mouth 
closed, fat rolls at back of neck.” Before the 
head was manufactured in bisque, the eyes 
were opened and some of the rolls of fat were 
removed. One of the most natural-looking 
dolls, the Bye-Lo Baby may be too real for 
some collectors, doll lovers, and educators. 
This is not an abstraction of a baby; it is a 
portrait whose realistically shaped head reaf- 
firms my own observations and those of Mrs. 
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valley and pale yellow ribbon. She is wearing a 
green damask dress and her buff silk rep dick- 
ey is shirred. Her doghead parasol is a recent 
gift from an adoring friend. It’s been a trying 
day and she has lost one of her kid gloves. 


Margaret Woodbury Strong Museum of 


Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


131. This bisque doll, made in Paris by A. 
Marque early in our century, has a composi- 
tion body, bisque arms and legs, and real 
blond hair. She is dressed in what appears to 
be a peasant costume, French or Alsatian. 
One of her distinguishing characteristics is the 
series of little lines painted on her eyelids. She 
seems to come to sculptural points at her nose, 
lips, and chin. She is one of those children 


Whose features early assume the mask of 


adulthood. Her height is 22 inches. Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum of Fascination, 
Pittsford, N.Y. 


132. Though she is dressed in baby’s clothing, 
her face shows how she will look when she is a 
mother with children who take after her. She is 
the Woman in White! With bisque head, 
jointed cloth body, and kid arms and hands, 
she wears a white crocheted cap tied with 
blue ribbons, white flannel cape with wide lace 
edging, a white flannel coat with lace collar 
and featherstitching, long white gown with 
rows of tucks around the bottom, white pet- 
ticoat and vest, and linen diapers. Somewhere 
beneath it all there are pink booties, She is 
32! inches high and was made in the United 
States during the late nineteenth century. 
New- York Historical Society. 

133. This wax-head charmer is called a two- 
faced baby doll, for she has a erying face as 
well as this smiling one; you can manipulate 
her expressions (with strings) to suit your 
own mood of joy or despair. Her body is 
cotton with wax-coated arms and feet. She 
wears a white crocheted bonnet over a lace 
cap, a blue crocheted cape, pink-and-white 
crocheted jacket, white cotton slip, long cotton 
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baby’s gown with rows of narrow tucks, a 
flannel petticoat, and diapers. Without a doubt 
she is a completely happy child (when she is 
not crying). Born in the United States about 
1880, her height is 28 inches. New-York His- 
torical Society. : 
134. Even in the most nondescript clothing, 
bisque Jumeau Bébés have a seductive charm, 
a consistent beauty. In reviewing the long his- 
tory of dolls, I find the Jumeaus the most 
agreeable, their standard of beauty, to my 
Western eyes, the easiest to accept. They are 
like the early Renoir paintings of young ladies, 
pretty but not saccharine. The first two rows 
are 91, to 12 inches high, the top row 1515 
io 17 inches. Nineteenth century. Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum of Fascination, 
Pittsford, N.Y. 


135. She has walked (because she is a key- 
wind walking doll) into the General Store for a 
package of dates. While the little gentleman— 
a German dollhouse doll of her vintage, about 
1890, with bisque head and legs—counts her 
change, she is wondering if she should pur- 
chase additional party favors. Probably from 


‘Nuremberg, she is 12 inches high, with bisque 


head, blond wig, glass eyes, jointed com- 
position arms, and body and legs of metal. 
The penny woodens are from Austria, Ger- 
many, France, and England and are early 
nineteenth century. Wenham Historical As- 
sociation, Wenham, Mass. 


136. “In 1795, Susanna Holyoke went to a 
ball at the Assembly House on Federal Street, 


and her maid accompanied her. Returning 


home, the maid dressed this doll in exact imi- 


tation of one of the elegantly dressed Iz ladies she ; 


saw at the ball.” Some of our ‘stories are apoc- | 
ryphal, but I repeat them because everyone 
loves a story, true or not. This English wooden 


Queen Anne type, 11 inches high, with kid 


arms and legs, wears” “her original and now 


threadbare lace-trimmed clothes of pink silk. — 


The saucy hat ator her dark ok hite tulle 


with pink roses and green leaves. She is a 
period piece, sharply observed and recorded 
for our delight. Too early to be called Dicken- 
sian, she is a unique contribution to the doll 
world. Wenham Historical Association, Wen- 
ham, Mass. 


137. Bright-eyed Hope Richardson, born 
about 1857, is bubbling with suppressed gai- 
ety. Her perfectly round wax head, plump 
cheeks, and brown eyes seem to echo the 
roundness of the gold and silver coins. Is she 
just a little smug? Does she imply that she has 
something we have not? True, the curls are 
rea! and are not embedded. Her original peach- 
colored silk dress, her shaped bodice and 
slender waist are not unattractive. She also 
wears long cotton pantalettes with em- 
broidered edges, white silk stockings, and 
brown leather slippers tied with brown silk 
ribbon. Hardly enough to justify her superior 
attitude, but I forgave her at once, because 
whenever I look at her I, too, must smile. 
She is 21 inches high, of unknown prove- 
nance. Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


138-139. Just as it did for Mrs. Haversham in 
Great Expectations, time halted for this doll 
many years ago, and what she chooses to re- 
member of her glorious chapeau (she stopped 
looking in mirrors long ago) still exists for her, 
if not for the rest of us, who may smile at the 
pretensions of her ravaged silk hat. Someone 
has re-dressed her in the Empire style, in figured 
lawn cotton with train flung behind. She is 
wooden, the gesso flaking in spots, her blue 
glass eyes inlaid and slightly protuberant. Her 
eyes and eyelashes are rimmed with tiny paint- 
ed dots. Her body is square-bottomed and her 
arms are of mottled white leather. She is 
English, probably from the nineteenth century. 
Height 15 inches. Chester County Historical 
Society, West Chester, Pa. ~ \ 


_ 140. | have always regarded this wooden doll 
as one of the great. American “primitive” 
carvings. My feeling was strengthened when | 


learned that she had been in the collection of 
the sculptor Elie Nadelman, who, along with 
his wife, was among the early “discoverers” of 
American folk art. If we must have monu- 
ments, I can see her as a happy monument to 
the pioneer woman. She is only 9! 2 inches high, 
but, like all great sculpture, she could just as 
well tower to 9! 5 feet. If her eighteenth-century 
birthdate is correct, how wonderful for us that 
she has survived so well in her painted dress, 
with its red and black polka dots. She may be 
seen in the splendid collection of toys, dolls, 
and American folk art at the New-York 
Historical Society. 


141. This wooden doll from Europe, about 
1788-1800, is 18 inches high and has ball-and- 
socket joints; her hair and her features are 
painted. She is dressed as a Quaker—accord- 
ing to legend, in France. Indeed, she is thread- 
bare, and we would like to believe that a 
Frenchwoman made for a Philadelphian her 
impression of a beautiful young Quaker, Her 
face, which has been covered with lacquer. has 
turned a not unpleasant yellow, but her 
cheeks are still pink. No doubt it is the air 
from the Schuylkill River. Anvater Kent 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


142. Beltznickle or Bells Nickel or Pelznichol 
(Nicholas in fur) isa Pennsylvania German doll 
of about 1860. He visits families of German 
descent before Christmas for a day of reckon- 
ing on which the good children receive goodies 
and the naughty ones get a whack from his 
stick. Our Beltznickle is wooden and stands 18 
inches high. He is the simplest kind of mech- 
anical doll. The ring behind can be pulled to 
throw his little wooden doll from one hand to 
the other. Enjoying the performance is a 
German bisque doll, of perhaps 1900, who is 
dressed as a clown and has decals on his 
cheeks and forehead. He wears a curly sheep- 
skin wig. His body is papier-maché and is 
jointed to give him the flexibility which is the 
essence of any clown. Collection Mary Merritt, 
Douglassville, Pa. 


113 Military ninepins. German. Late nineteenth century » 
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115 Shoe pull toy. Connecticut. c. 1870 


114 Tricycling composition doll. 
United States. c. 1860 


116 Roped-together wooden dolls. Swiss. Contemporary 
Painted wooden Whimsicals. United States. Contemporary 
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117 Kewpies. United States. Twentieth century 


118 Bisque dolls dressed as Pennsylvania Dutch, United States. Probably late nineteenth century 


119 Mechanical swimming doll. French. c. 1879 
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German. Probably early 1900s 
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721-122 Kicking and turning baby doll. French.c. 1835-50 


124 Bisque dolls. French and German. c. 1880-90 


23 Wax dolls. English. Nineteenth century 


125 Boy doll with papier-maché head. 
United States. 
Probably nineteenth century 
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126 Early Queen Anne doll. 
Probably re-dressed 
c. 1840-60 
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128 Stockinet boy doll. 
United States. c. 1896 
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129 Wax-head talking dolls. United States. c. 1880 
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o Jumeau bisques. 


131 Marque bisque. 
French, 
Early twentieth century 


132 Bisque baby. United States. Late nineteenth century 


133 Two-faced wax-head baby doll. 
United States. c. 1880 


134 Bisque Jumeau Bébés. French. Nineteenth century 
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135 Key-wound walking doll. German. c. 1890 
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Dollhouse gentleman. German. c. 1890 
Penny woodens. Austrian, German, 
French, and English. 

Early nineteenth century 


136 Queen Anne-style 
wooden doll. English. 
Eighteenth century 


% q a é 137 Wax-head doll. c. 1857 ® 
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138-139 Wooden doll. English. Probably nineteenth century 


140 Wooden “‘folk’’ doll. United States. 
Probably eighteenth century 


141 Wooden doll in Quaker dress. 
European. c. 1788-1800 


142 left: Bisque doll. German. c. 1900. right: Beltznickle, mechanical doll. Pennsylvania German. c. 1860 
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143. This Eskimo doll from Nome, Alaska, of 
about 1935, is wearing plaid gingham orna- 
mented with orange and purple worsted and 
edged with brown fur. The same fur circles her 
finely carved wooden face, which has painted 
eyes and eyebrows and black tattoo stripes on 
the chin. Her brown-and-black fur-topped 
mukluks are trimmed with white feathers 
plus more of the worsted. Obviously she has 


made good use of the trading post for her. 


colorful attire. She is 171% inches high, and 
holds in her left arm a 6-inch Eskimo doll with 
a carved ivory face. The little one is dressed in 
brown fur. Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 


144. This Tlingit Indian doll is from the is- 
lands of the Alaskan Panhandle. She is prob- 
ably a product of this century and is 9 1% 
inches high. She is made of stuffed animal skin, 
dressed in fur decorated with sparse beading, 
and wears long earrings. I recognize her not as 
a neighbor of the once-great society of Indian 
artists and craftsmen, the Haida and Tsim- 
shian, but rather as any sweet little lady who 
would embrace the children of the world as her 
own. The carvings and crafts of the Tlingit 
may be seen in museums, including an oc- 
casional shaman’s doll, whose use is not yet 
fully understood. Our doll has no such ambi- 
guity of purpose; children have certainly played 
with her. Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 


145. Our Salish Indian doll from the Pacific 
Northwest dates from about 1900 and is 18 
inches high. The wooden cradle and the baby 
in high relief are both carved from the same 
piece of wood, a fine example of the North- 
west Indians’ genius as wood sculptors. “The 
‘Indian baby] spent the first year of his life on 
a cradleboard. This was the case with all 
American Indians...some [{cradleboardsj] 
were made of basketry, some of wood. North- 
westerners preferred their favorite cedar wood. 
They used a section of slender trunk and 
hollowed it out.... Then they filled it with 
shredded cedar bark. In this, the naked baby 
was bedded as carefully as a jewel in cot- 


ton.”* Our doll in swaddling clothes has no 
arms. He may have been a model for young 
mothers and children in the art of swaddling 
an infant properly. Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, New York City. 


*Ruth Underhill, 1NDIANS OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. Washington, D.C.: Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, 1944, p. 128. 


146. These Indian dolls are, from left to right: 
(1) The Blackfoot Indian doll from west- 
ern Canada, made in about 1840-50, has a 
carved wooden head with inlaid pearl-button 
eyes and wears buckskin clothing. He was not 
a child’s plaything but was probably used as a 
fetish or charm. The Blackfoot are an Algon- 
quian tribe and are remembered as being 
among the fiercest of Plains warriors. I find 
this doll anything but aggressive; his attitude 
is benign and disarming. He is 16 inches high. 
(2) This Blackfoot Plains Indian doll of 
about 1875, 14 inches high, is beautifully 
attired. The elegant simplicity of her dress 
and its striking design make it a classic 
which might have come from the studio of 
designers Bonnie Cashin, Pauline Trigere, or 
Norman Norell. She is one of the most sophis- 
ticated of the Indian dolls, so unlike her buck- 
skin sisters. Though her wooden head is sensi- 
tively carved, it is her costume that places her, — 


for me, in the tradition of French fashion dolls. 


(3) The Sioux Indian doll represents a 


“ghost dancer’; the painted thunderbird on * 


his shirt is common to the Indians who. partic- 


vant 
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ipated in the dance, “accompanied by certain 
songs, which the prophet [a Paiute Indian of 
Nevada] claimed would eventually cause the 
disappearance of the whites, bring back the 
dead Indian peoples, and restore the buffalo 
and old ways of life on the Plains.”* His 
braided hair is real; he wears buckskin cloth- 
ing and beaded moccasins. The Sioux put up 
a brave fight against the United States Army at 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota, in 1890. 
Was our doll made by one of the few who lived 


- to tell the story to their children? He is 12 


inches high. 

(4) This Crow Indian doll, made in the 
1890s, is dressed in buckskin and adorned by a 
pendant of .porcupine quills. He appears to 


~ have enjoyed, or suffered from, much play. 


One cannot help linking this doll with an 
Indian child whose family and way of life had 
by 1890 been irreparably damaged by the 
migration of the whites and their systematic 
extermination of the Indian. The story is an 
inescapable part of our history, one we are 
loath to confront. This doll is an eloquent 
spokesman for a silent American minority. 
Today the Crow Indians live on a reservation 
in Montana. He is 14 inches high. 

(5) Dressed in buckskin and fringed leg- 
gings, this Sioux Indian doll has real braided 
hair, beaded eyes and mouth. This is not the 
Indian painted by Remington in the nineteenth 
century, nor is it the heroic, lifesize wooden 
cigar-store Indian of my childhood. The war- 
rior Sioux is here reduced to a solemn, un- 
complaining companion, the simplest of stuffed 
playthings. He dates from about the 18gos 
and is 16 inches high. 

(6) This Blackfoot Indian doll on horse- 
back is a symbolic rider on a symbolic horse, 
both of them faceless, both poised for move- 
ment. The doll has strapped to his back an 
empty rifle or bow quiver. Gone are the buffalo 
and other game he once hunted from his horse, 
but our rider faces the future expectantly. 
What does he see replacing our mobile house 
on wheels, which has replaced his mobile 
tepee? He is from about the 1890s and is 9 


\ 


inches high. Museum of the American Indian, 
Heve Foundation, New York City. 


* Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., THE INDIAN HERITAGE 
OF AMERICA. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969, 
p. 285. 


147. A Sioux Indian doll from South Dakota, 
she probably dates from the nineteenth cen- 
tury and is 12! inches high. She is dressed in 
buckskin with handsomely designed beadwork, 
wears a choker of glass beads around her neck, 
and has more beads on the leather thongs that 
tie up the ends of her braided black hair, which 
is real. Her long earrings are made of dentalium 
shell from the Pacific Coast. With a few simple 
beads for eyes, nose, and mouth, the doll 
maker has expressed the character of this 
sturdy Plains Indian squaw no less skillfully 
than a professional artist defines a portrait 
with a minimum of pencil strokes. Peabody 
Museum, Salem, Mass. 


148. An impressive display of fine beadwork is 
presented in this 9-inch-long cradleboard with 
a rag doll, which a Sioux Indian mother made 
for her child in about 1890. In spite of the 
voluminous literature on the American Indi- 
ans, few people thought enough of the chil- 
dren’s playthings to write about them at a time 
when the Plains Indians were still making dolls 
for their children instead of buying them. 
Now it is too late, and few collections include 
Indian dolls. 

The Blackfoot Indian doll is dressed in 
buckskin and beads and has a featureless ra 
face. When features were depicted, they wer 
without individual characterization; eyes, 
nose, and mouth were indicated but not em- 
phasized. About 1875, 10 inches high. Musewin 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
New York City. 
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149. This Apache Indian doll is dressed in 
buckskin with a profusion of fringe and metal 
dangles across the breast and below the waist. 
Of unknown date, she stands 16 inches high. 


Her thick black woolen braids frame a small 
head. A distinguished and aristocratic doll, she 
is not unlike the slim, aloof figures in a fashion 
magazine. Compare her with the Apache dolls 
opposite: if this is a recent doll, little has 
changed. The basic structure and design remain 
intact, down to the metal dangles, and their 
heights are identical. Peabody Museum, Salem, 
Mass. 


150. These Apache Indian dolls, from the 


1860s, wear replicas of traditional adult cos- 
tumes. The dangling metal decorations must 
have made a sound like the one that Edgar 
Allan Poe called a tintinnabulation. The white 
man’s “‘civilizing’ influence appears timidly 
below the buckskin. Height 16 inches. Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New 
York City. 


151. A Cheyenne Indian doll, of about 1850- 
80, 15!» inches high, she wears a costume of 
buckskin and beads, with elaborately beaded 
leggings and moccasins. Her head is of stone; 
her hair has all but vanished. She could have 
been made even while Chief Crazy Horse and 
Sitting Bull, with their Cheyenne and Sioux 
warriors, defeated Custer at Little Bighorn in 
1876. Today the Cheyenne live in Montana 
and Oklahoma. Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, New York City. 


152. This Mojave Indian terra-cotta baby doll 
of about 1890-1910, 16 inches high, is bound 
in juniper fiber and wrapped with a woven 
yarn cradle band. Though the Mojaves live in 
one of the hottest regions of the United States, 
tradition demands the wrapping of a baby in 
its cradleboard whatever the temperature. 


Terra-cotta dolls with painted tattooing are 


still being made by the Mojaves, and look very 
much like these older examples. Afuseum of the 
American Indian, Heve Foundation, New York 
City. . 


153. The buckskin visitor on the far right is a 
long way from home; she is a 9-inch Sioux doll 


with papoose. The other five are Mojave In- 
dian terra-cotta dolls ranging in height from 
5 to 8 inches. The doll on the pedestal has lost 
her skirt, but her ornate beaded collar more 
than compensates for this loss. The tattooed 
Mojave dolls with outstretched arms and eyes 
uplifted bear each other a striking stylistic 
resemblance, suggesting they were made by the 
same person. The Mojave Indian doll lying in 
a cradleboard is daydreaming; to the Mojaves, 
dreams are of the utmost significance, for they 
are believed to foretell the future. All these 


dolls date from about 1890-1910. Museum of 


the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New 
York City. 


154. These Mojave Indian terra-cotta dolls of 
about 1890-1910 are from 4!% to 6 inches high. 
The two hair-pulling young women are fighting 
over the young man who is judiciously stand- 
ing aside, keeping his own counsel. The stand- 
ing woman and the mother suckling her chil- 
dren are married and unconcerned. The mu- 
seum label states: “Southwest Desert Dwellers 
are related to the Yuma in language and 
culture; sharing a similar physical build and 
character, they have lived in the same desert 
region, occupying land along the Colorado 
River just north of the Yuma territory. They 
were known for their tattooing, an art now 
obsolete.” Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, New York City. 


155. It is not often that one is pleasantly sur- 
prised by a visitor offering the rare and beauti- 
ful objects of a remote people. A few years ago, 
a student from the University of Arizona 
walked into my office at the Smithsonian 


Institution and unwrapped some three dozen- 
wood carvings of turtles, fish, sea lions, and — 
-birds. They were of the utmost simplicity and 


fashioned, he said, from ironwood. My first 
impression was that they were “carved by, 
Brancusi or an Eskimo, but Brancusi had not 


carved in such profusion, nor had I ever seen a 


so many Eskimo wood carvings. q admitted 


rig 


my ignorance. They att been created by the sti 
wad tM 


Seri Indians of Sonora, in northwest Mexico, 
on the coast of the Gulf of California. Greedily 
buying all the carvings, I asked whether the 
Seris made dolls. Yes, but not for sale, only 
for their children. When he returned to Sonora 
he would look for them. Here they are, animal 
bone and fragments of clothing wrapped round 
with string. I suppose they were made this way 
a thousand or more years ago. Only the cloth- 
ing is different. The eternal, unchanging shape 
of the doll remains. They range in size from 4 
to 7 inches. Collection the author. 


156. These five Zuni Indian kachina dolls were 
carved from the roots of cottonwood trees. 
Unlike the new kachinas, which use commer- 
cial tempera paints, the older ones were paint- 
ed with earth colors. Most collectors refer to 
Harold S. Colton’s book Hopi Kachina Dolls, 
which also includes the kachinas of the Zufis, 
for identification of approximately 266 dolls. 
The earliest illustrated source is J. Walter 
Fewkes’s report on Hopi kachinas for the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, published in 1903. The spelling of 
Indian names is variable; somé can be trans- 
lated, others have no English equivalents. 

From left to right: 

(1) Kwasus Alektaga Kachina, about 1920, 
height 13 inches. He has a green case mask and, 
in place of ears, hornlike eagle feathers carved 
in wood. 

(2) Tawa Koyung, or Peacock (Sun Tur- 
key), Kachina, also about 1920, height 15 
inches. He has a blue case mask and his white 
face is set off with red and biack lines, rectan- 
gular eyes, a curved beak, and red ears. His 
body is painted red, his forearms yellow. 

(3) Salako, or Shalako, Kachina, probably 
early 1900s, height 17 inches. He has a blue 
case mask, ball eyes, and a long tube mouth. 
Because he is damaged, he has no tableta. In 
this example the wedding robe covers the body. 
I would recommend to the reader *“Twenty- 
four Hours of Magic: The Zuni Shalako,” 
an article written by Paul Coze for Arizona 
Highways, November, 1954. It is a sensitive, 


graphically illustrated account of the Zuni 
Shalako ceremonies. 

(4) Heheya Kachina, old but of no con- 
firmed date, height 14 inches. He is damaged. 
He has a blue case mask, rectangular eyes with 
crowfoot markings, and red ears. His face is 
divided by a red-and-white striped nosepiece. 
He wears a wool headpiece and a fox-fur ruff. 
He is covered with red body paint and his 
forearms are yellow. 

(5) Salimopiya Kachina, old but of no 
confirmed date, height 14 inches. On his head 
are parrot feathers bound to sagebrush with 
iridescent duck feathers and feathers of the 
sandhill crane. The collar is of crow feathers. 
Missing from his hands are his yucca-leaf whip 
and his bow and arrows. Collection Jay-Ehret 
Mahoney. 


157. The snake dancer, at far left, is not a 
kachina doll. For years it was considered im- 
proper for a Hopi carver to fashion these dolls 
for anyone other than his own people. It is 
made of cottonwood, as is the snake, which is 
broken. It dates from about 1920 and is 10 
inches high. 

The other four dolls are Hopi kachinas. 
Colton writes: “It is difficult to find any con- 
stant character that will distinguish Hopi from 
Zuni kachina dolls. .. . It is a general rule that 
the Zuni dolls are taller and thinner.”’* 

Heheya-aumutaga “Kachina, or Heheya’s 
Uncle, of about the 1920s, is 9 inches high. 
He is made in numerous variations, but his 
basic characteristic is a white mask with verti- 
cal zigzags. He wears a breechclout. 

Polik Mana (Butterfly) Kachina, about 
1910, is 14 inches high. I find the changes that 
have been rung on the design of this kachina 
most exciting. She wears her tableta with the 
dignity born of her assured role in the Hopi 
community. This is a noble carving. 

Masao Kachin-mana Kachina, about 1900, 
is 71-5 inches high. I suppose the older kachina 
dolls are easier to love, and I also find this one, 
along with the Butterfly kachina to her right, a 
profound expression of the Indian spirit. She 


has a white face mask with carved wooden 
nose, realistic painted eyes, and hair in maid- 
en’s whorls. She wears the woman’s wedding 
costume. It is believed that she will bring much 
rain. 

Heheya-aumutaqa Kachina, or Heheya’s 
Uncle, of about the 1920s, is 9 inches high. 
The covering of lamb’s wool is still another 
variation. Collection Jay-Ehret Mahoney. 


*Harold S. Colton, WOP! KACHINA DOLLS. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1949, P. 90. 


158. These Zuni kachina dolls date from about 
1910-20 and are all between 13 and 14 inches 
high. They are as fine as any of the Hopi 
kachinas. Indeed, some collectors find their 
fullness of style more satisfying than the com- 
parative austerity of the Hopi dolls. No one 
knows when the first kachina dolls were made 
by either the Hopi or Zuni. Dockstader traces 
them back to 1850.* Perhaps the first exhibi- 
tion of Indian arts and crafts to be seen by the 
American public was at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago, in 1893. Private 
collecting began later. Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, New York City. 


“THE KACHINA AND THE WHITE MAN. Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich.: Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
1954. 


159. Hano (Clown) Kachina, or Koshare, on 
the left, is 23 inches high. A new variation on 
an abstract mask, this face is realistic, with an 
alert expression and teeth showing; only the 
painted lines around his eyes and mouth sug- 
gest the clown—much like the painted face of a 
circus clown. The extended arms, deviating so 
from the formal structure of the older kachi- 
nas, and the form of the fingers make this Hopi 
kachina an unusualexample of Indian realism. 
One knows he is soon to begin his dance, to 
clown for the Indians as well as for visiting 
tourists. 

The center doll, a Hopi representation of a 


Navajo dancer, is 13 inches high. I complained 
to Mr. Mahoney that I could not find him in 
Colton, and he replied that there are a num- 
ber which Colton does not describe. ‘‘Unfor- 
tunately,” he said, “Colton, as with any such 
student, was often given false information. 
This is probably true as well of those who may 
criticize Colton.*’ Honestly spoken. Let the 
student of Indian kachinas beware! 

Ho-o-te, or Ahote, a Hopi kachina, is 21 
inches high. This carving is typical of some 
done in the late fifties for the commercial 
trade: the once-simple horn becomes a demon- 
stration of bravura design. The traditional 
black case mask, popeyes, snout, painted stars, 
ruff, kilt, and sash are all there. When dancing, 
he would carry a rattle, bow, and arrows. All 
these dolls are probably from the 1950s. Collec- 
tion Jay-Ehret Mahoney. 


160. These six Hopi kachina dolls are, from 
left to right: 
(1) Polik Mana (Butterfly) Kachina: of 
about 1900. She has a white case mask with 
triangular hachured areas on the cheeks. Her 
chin is painted with lines radiating from the 
mouth, The customary elaborate rableta is “ 
missing. A painted wooden cornhusk is placed ‘ fs 
over the forehead. Her height is 11 inches. mS 
(2) This old warrior kachina has not been 
identified. His date is about 1900, his height 11 
inches. He is the simplest of all the ae: te 
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“sketched” rather than sculpted, and comes 
closer to what I would call an impressionist 
kachina. 

(3) Tiwenu Kachina has no confirmed 
date; the height is 14 14 inches. This is a First 
Mesa kachina, but little else is known about it. 
A distinguishing feature is the painted bird on 
top of the tableta. 

(4) Sikya "Hote Kachina, probably from 
the early 1900s, is 12 inches high. It has a 
yellow case mask with popeyes, red ears, and 
snout. Red, green, blue, and yellow stars are 
painted on its mask and kilt. 

(5) Polik Mana (Butterfly) Kachina is a 
more recent variation, though there is no con- 
firmed date. The basic style does not vary 
greatly in the carving or painting. She is 14 1% 
inches high. 

(6) Malo Kachina has no confirmed date; 
his height is 1144 inches. Half of the case mask 
is painted a different color and separated by a 
painted band. When dancing, he would carry 
a rattle and a staff tipped with feathers. Col- 
lection Jay-Ehret Mahoney. 


161. Both of these dolls were made in Peru. 
I bought the masked dancer on my first trip 
in search of folk arts and crafts. He is stuffed 
cotton, accurately costumed, with removable 
leather mask, a knitted cap, and alpaca slip- 
pers. Behind the mask there is only a round 
featureless head. He is undoubtedly a young 
man. capable of dancing until he falls ex- 
hausted, as you see him now. He dates from 
about 1955 and is 15 inches high. 

Thirteen years later, the knitted doll with 
halo and attached angel was made by a young 
girl of a Quechua Indian village (altitude 12, 
500 fect) in the Peruvian Andes, not too far 
from Lake Titicaca. The children of this village 
began by creating wool pictures on hand-spun 
cloth woven by the mothers of the village of 
Chijnaya,. and their first sales exhibition was 
held at the Gallery Shop of the Brooklyn 
Museum in 1965. A few years ago, the children 
started to shape three-dimensional animals and 
and dolls. She is a prototype, 12 1% inches high, 


and is one of the first such dolls made by the 
descendants of the Incas. Collection the author. 


162. The museum label for this doll of the 
Lenni-Lenape (also called the Delaware In- 
dians) states: ‘‘The Odas spirit-being has 
power to protect the owner’s health, in return 
for which it must be given a dance and new 
clothes every spring. The owner calls it his 
‘Grandmother.’.”” This doll dates from about 
1850 and is 9 inches high. She has a faceless, 
corn-shuck head, myriad tiny beads, silver 
dangles, and circular metal decorations. 

The Menomini Indian doll dates from about 
1860 and is 7 inches high. Of Algonquian 
stock, this tribe was called ““Wild Rice Men” 
by the Chippewa Indians. They have lived in 
Wisconsin since prehistoric times. The doll 
has a wooden head and body, and the costume 
is decorated with tiny shells and beads. 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion, New York City. 


163. An Araucanian Indian doll from south- 
ern Chile, he was made of animal skin about 
1900-1910. Together with his horse, he is 10 
inches high. He sits atop woolen blankets— 
his people are known for their skill in weaving 
them. The doll is a mere suggestion of beaded 
head and arms, with a flat metal disk hat and 
cotton clothing. He is an appropriate symbol 
of an Indian people who, like the Seminoles, 
have never been conquered by force. The 
Spaniards gave the Araucanians their name, 
which means “‘unsubdued Indians.” Musewm 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New 
York City. 


143 Eskimo dolls. Twentieth century 


144 Tlingit Indian doll, Alaskan. 
Probably twentieth century 


145 Salish Indian doll and cradle. 7 
Pacific Northwest Coast. c. 1900 


146 Blackfoot Indian doll. 
Western Canada. c. 1840-50 
Blackfoot Plains Indian doll. c. 1875 
Sioux Indian doll. c. 1890 
Crow Indian doll. 1890s 
Sioux Indian doll. c. 1890s 
Blackfoot Indian doll. c. 1890s 
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148 left: Sioux rag doll 
and beadwork cradleboard. 
c. 1890 

right: Blackfoot Indian doll. 
c. 1875 
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150 Apache Indian dolls. 1860s 
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152 Mojave Indian terra-cotta baby doll. 
c. 1890-1910 
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155 Seri Indian dolls. Sonora, northwest Mexico. Contemporary 


54 Mojave Indian terra-cotta dolls, c. 1890-1910 


156 Zuni Indian kachina dolls 


157 far left: Hopi Indian doll representing the snake dancer. c. 1920. others: Hopi Indian kachina dolls. Early twentieth century 


158 Zuni Indian kachina dolls. c. 1910-20 


159 Hopi Indian kachina dolls. c. 1950s 


160 Hopi Indian kachina dolls » 
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161 left: Masked dancer. Peruvian. c. 1955. right: Quechua Indian knitted doll. Peruvian. 1968 
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164. Their history is not known. Some say 
that these six wax dolls were brought home to 
Salem from Portugal in 1795 by Captain James 
Cheever. Were the members of his family 
straitlaced New Englanders, secretly envious of 
such fripperies, such furbelows, such provoca- 
tive dresses ? Who were these saucy six? Dan- 
cers from a wandering group of players who 
had astonished all Europe ? Six little characters 
(8 inches high) in search of an identity? No 
one really knows. Miss S. A. Cheever gave 
them to the Essex Institute in 1896; the record 
says no more. But John Noble suggests that 
these shadow boxes were a fad in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The facts as we know 
them: all in original costumes in a glass case 
10l4 inches high and 19 inches wide, lined 
with a painted floral design. The heads and 
arms of the dolls are wax, their wooden legs 
end in high-heeled shoes. Essex Institute, 
Salem, Mass. 


165. This English doll is wax over papier- 
maché. She dates from about 1850 and is 14 
inches high. Her body is linen, her arms are 
made of kid. She is wearing a rose silk party 
dress trimmed with white lace and stands 
amid a surfeit of paper flowers which, if they 
continue to grow, may engulf her and the case. 
Our flower child may have been the proud 
owner of a tiny volume, Early Seeds to Pro- 
duce Spring Flowers, and enjoyed poring over 
the improving illustrations. Her favorite was 
perhaps the one that showed three children 
in an apple tree, while on the ground dear 
Father is poling at the branches and Mother is 
gathering the fallen apples in her basket. “What 


a noble tree,’ she reads, “‘and what an abun- 
dance of fruit! The gatherers will not labour in 
vain. I say labour, for it is not their object to 
gather a few, just to indulge their own appetites. 
No! the produce of this tree isa little fortune to 
its owner. By the sale of those apples, he will 
pay the rent of his neat, though homely cot- 
tage; and, to his honest mind, this will be the 
sweetest in its flavor.”* Collection Mary Mer- 
ritt, Douglassville, Pa. 


*Found in Leonard de Vries, FLOWERS OF DE- 
LIGHT. New York: Pantheon, 1965, p. 40. 


166. Twenty-five years ago there was a shop 
on the East Side of New York whose owner 
could have stepped from the medieval “Old 
Town” of Prague, although he came, it is 
thought, from some corner of Asia. He dealt 
in magic and spells. In the romantic gloom, 
surrounded by esoteric objects understood 
only by diabolists who could evoke the Foul 
Fiend, our photographer was struck by one 
pure, radiant object. It was this Sicilian pup- 
pet head, probably nineteenth century, whose 
beauty compelled him to return and take her 
photograph. Shop, owner, and puppet have 
long since vanished. Puppet heads continue to 
be carved in Sicily, but I have never seen one as 
beautiful, as unforgettable. 


167. An English doll with shoulder-length 
blond curly hair, she has a wax-over-composi- 
tion head on a cloth body and composition 
hands and feet. Her open mouth reveals four 
tiny set-in teeth. She is 19 inches high and her 
body contains a voice box. It is said that in 
1870 she was purchased in South Africa by a 
sea captain for his daughter, and eventually 
found her way to the New World. Her blue 
flowered dimity dress is original. The lighting 
in this photograph reminds me of a candle- 
lit scene painted by the French artist Georges 
de La Tour. Collection Frances Walker. 


168. Was this leather doll made by a shoe- — 
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maker for his daughter? This suggests itself 
because of the skill with which the leather is 
shaped, the use of metal eyelets, and the shoe- 
lace tying in the cotton stuffing. Was she the 
result of his idle afternoons before Christmas ? 
Her small features are tooled, her nose and 
chin slightly pinched, her hair painted black. 
I am unhappy about the stitching that bisects 
her face. Wouldn't you have thought that an 
old-time shoemaker would have been partic- 
ularly careful to conceal the stitches at the 
side of her head? But that is a technical criti- 
cism and in no way mitigates the love he felt 
for his daughter and her doll. It is assumed 
that she was made in the United States during 
the nineteenth century; her height is 12 1» 
inches. Margaret Woodbury Strong Museum 
of Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


169. This 3!5-inch wax doll from Haiti wears a 
checked dress. Her age is unknown, but she is 
probably of this century. One is prone to asso- 
ciate wax dolls from Haiti with voodoo. We 
do not know. Her downcast eyes seem to be 
brooding on things beyond experience. If there 
is a mystery to be read in her inscrutable face, 
| have not read it. Sometimes I believe she was 
made by a blind person creating a face known 
only by touch. Collection Leo and Dorothy 
Rabkin, New York City. 


170. This faceless, most primitive of dolls is 
crudely made of dark brown fibers folded and 
bound to form a body, head, arms, legs, feet 
with four toes, and hands with four fingers. 
Max von Boehn illustrates a similar “magic 
doll” from the Celebes and writes that “‘male 
figures are worked out of fibre bound round 
with strips of bast; as soon as the priest has 
charmed the disease into them these substitutes 
for the patients are removed...and cast, 
along with their evil spirits, into the sea.”* 
From the Celebes, Indonesia, about 1917~20, 
he is 11%, inches high. Peabody Museum, 
Salem, Mass. 


*DOLLS AND PUPPETS, translated by Josephine 


Nicoll. Boston: Charles J. Branford, rev. ed. 
1956, p. 62. 

171. When we had exhausted the collections 
on display, we asked: “Do you have any more 
dolls hidden away in your storerooms?” In 
reply, they led us to the basement and pointed 
to rows of drawers, which we opened one by 
one. Even in the dimly lighted room this doll’s 
beautiful face and strong character were ir- 
resistible. No one knew anything about him, 
but his felt hat suggests that he might have 
been made late in the nineteenth century in the 
United States. He lacks a body but wears an 
open garment of striped cotton. He was, we 
believe, a hand puppet. His wooden head 
measures 415 inches. New-York Historical 
Society. 


172. The corn-shuck dolls of America—orig- 
inating, it is believed, with the Indians—are 
as indigenous as apple pie. They are homely 
in execution and reflect the solitude of country 
villages and mountains. Though they are not 
great examples of the doll maker’s art, for me 
they are imbued with a purity of spirit not seen 
in mass-produced dolls. They, too, are mass- 
produced, but by hand, and one can con- 
fidently state that no two are exactly alike. 
This Arkansas Traveler, by Mrs. Johnnie 
Head, sits 9!» inches high on his coal-black 
horse; he dates from about 1965. Doll: collec- 
tion the author; painting: collection Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Landshoff. 


173. Of all the dolls we have reviewed, she is 
the happiest. It is presumed that she is French, 
made during the 1890s in Paris for the colonies. 
And as she joyously lifts up her short arms she 
exclaims: “I am black, but comely, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents of Kedar, 
as the curtains of Solomon. Look not upon me, 
because 1 am black, because the sun hath 
looked upon me.” 

Her head is bisque, her glass eyes are brown, 
her body is composition, and she stands 16 
inches high. She is wearing four skirts, each of 


a different gingham fabric; her bodice is eyelet 
lace. Around her neck is a string of leather 
containers which may once have held a secret 
(love?) potion. Margaret’ Woodbury Strong 
Museum of Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


174. My favorite people are craftsmen. Work- 
ing with wood or clay or wrought iron, con- 
tinuing traditions that are so close to man’s 


beginnings, they earn a special place in society. — 


The men and women who repair dolls combine 
hand skills with Auman expertise. They are, as 
the Latin Americans say, muy simpatico— 
sympathetic to a degree unusual in the more 
abstract crafts. The broken doll is for its 
owner—the grieving child—or it represents an 
extension of her childhood for a distraught 
adult. For example, a woman brought to the 
doll hospital a fragment of a celluloid doll’s 
head. It was small enough to hide in her hand, 
and had been with her throughout her years 
as a young girl ina Nazi concentration camp. 
Only this small piece remained; could the doll 
be restored ? In much the way an archaeologist 
restores the whole from a tiny part, Mr. Irving 
Chais worked several months rebuilding the 
doll. For the woman who reclaimed the com- 
panion who had shared the long days and 
nights, it was a tearful yet joyous reunion. 

Our brooding German papier-macheé doll, 
of about 1880, has molded light brown hair, 
painted eyes, and a stuffed muslin body with 
papier-maché arms. She is 24 inches high. 
New York Doll Hospital. 


175. There is much to be said for clothing. In 
a period when nudity on the stage and screen 
reveals almost everything of the human 
physical condition, boredom is an active 
threat, bringing with it the possibility of an 
active boycott by a surfeited audience. Glazed 
and unglazed, with or without shoes and rib- 
bons at the knees, this multitude of Frozen 
Charlottes, from 1 to 8 inches high, is an elo- 
quent appeal for dress. These bathing dolls, 
boys and girls, blonds, brunettes, and painted 
black babies, assume a frozen hands-up pos- 
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ture. There seems to be an endless variety of 
faces and figures. Most, if not all, were made 
in Germany prior to World War I, beginning, 
it is believed, in the 1850s. The vanity of 
dress was written in twenty-one stanzas in the 
middle of the nineteenth century by William 
Lorenzo Carter, whose ballad of the Fair 
Charlotte has forever named our dolls **Frozen 
Charlotte.” Margaret Woodbury Strong Mu- 
seum of Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


176. For those who are skeptical about using 
German military ninepins for dolls, that stal- 
wart group is here translated into a series of 
cutout rag dolls—Soldier Boys, patented by 
the Arnold Print Works in 1892. Does it matter 
whether they are made of wood, paper, or 
stuffed cotton? Not to me. Our Soldier Boys 
stand upright at 8 inches. Collection Margarer 
Whitton, Bridgewater, Coan. 


177. By the happiest coincidence, her cutout 
descendant may be purchased at the Museum 


of the City of New York—a contemporary 
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reproduction, but I do not suppose it really 
matters, except to the purists. Our doll was 
created by Charity and Celia Smith, about 
1869, and was one of a distinguished line of 
cutout dolls printed in color on cotton. Col- 
lection Margaret Whitton, Bridgewater, Conn. 


178. At first glance I called her Ophelia, and 
Ophelia she remains. There is a madness in her 
eyes and smile: “She is importunate, indeed 
distract.” Her high, thin voice can still be 
heard: ‘Come, my coach! Good night, ladies, 
good night. Sweet ladies, good night, good 
night.” She wears a coronet of flowers on an 
ash-blond wig fashioned of human hair, which 
is human-head size but pressed to fit her wax- 
over-papier-maché head. She is English, about 
1830, and is 29 1% inches high. The arms and 
hands are kidskin. She wears an iridescent 
green and red silk-taffeta dress trimmed with 
white ruching, white pantalettes edged with 
crochet work, white stockings, and black 
dancing pumps. Collection Mary Merritt, 


~ Douglassville, Pa. 


164 Wax dolls. Possibly Portuguese, late eighteenth century 


165 Wax-over-papier-mdaché doll, English. c. 1850 


166 Puppet head. Sicilian. Probably nineteenth century > 
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168 Leather doll. Probably United States, 


nineteenth century 


169 Wax doll. Haitian. 
Probably twentieth century 
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170 Fiber doll. Indonesian. c. 1917-20 


171 Wooden-head doll, 


possibly a hand puppet. 


Probably United States, 


late nineteenth century 


an 


172 Arkansas Traveler. 
United States. c. 1965 


173 Bisque and composition doll. 
Probably French. c. 1890s 


174 Papier-mdaché doll. 
German. c. 1880 


175 Frozen Charlottes. » 
Probably all German. 
1850s—1914 
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176 Cutout rag Soldier Boys. New England. 
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177 Cutout rag doll. United States. c. 1869 
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179, We stopped for breakfast along the New 
Jersey Turnpike, Later, browsing among the 
souvenirs, we found these United States 
Spacemen—"Unbreakable Action Figures, 
Realistically Detailed, Not Less than s8 
Figures,’ manufactured by Multiple Toy- 
makers of New York, Ina decade or less, these 
dolls will find their way into junk shops across 
America, This continuing preoccupation with 


nostalgia embraces almost everything made 


by man, It is no longer who you are or what 
you are that matters: it is what you collect, 
Nothing is too outrageous for the shopkeepers 


to call “eultural antiques” or —1 hope with 
tongue in cheek —“new antiques,” 


180, One is astonished that she has survived, 
this English bread-erumb doll who has been 
dated, perhaps optimistically, about 1820, 
Her head, which measures exactly 214 inches, 
should long ago have been a number of tasty 
mouthfuls for enterprising rodents —perhaps 
for Tom Thumb and his wife, Hunca Munea, 
the wo bad mice of Beatrix Potter's book, 
They ravaged the dollhouse of Lucinda, a pret. 
ty blond bisque doll, and Jane, a tall peg 
wooden ina long pink-and-white dress, As for 
our laughing doll lady, who wears a respectable 
bonnet as well as a crocheted woolen frill cap 
and a rough cloak, she is all of 12 inches high, 
with kid arms and a stuffed gloth body, Collees 
tion Mary Merritt, Douglassville, Pa, 


181, We presume they are bride and brides 
maids, But what is the meaning of the antlered 
stag of blown glass that the bride doll holds, 
Is ita stag at bay? Does it symbolize the eap- 
tivity of her husband-to-be? The solemn tube 
leau is deliberate, asis its inevitable gonglusion: 
whoever he is, there is no time for retreat or 
second thoughts, His destiny has been planned, 
his route mapped, It is a joyless beginning. 
And yet the bride is not as intimidating as the 
bridesmaids, What gives one hope is the tr 
regularity of her eyebrows, She is vof implica 
ble, She wi// be a faithful wife and loving mo- 
ther, She wears organdy trimmed with silk lage 
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and taffeta ribbon sewn with sequins, All wear 
floral tiaras and imitation-jewel stomachers. 
The attending dolls in the rear are 10 inches 
high; their small bosoms are decorated with 
sequined hearts, their hats, a combination of 
silk and straw, trimmed with long streamers, 
The bride stands two inches above the 20-inch 
bridesmaids, They are English, about 1835, 
and are made of wax over papier-maché, with 
kid bodies, arms, and hands, Collection Mary 
Merritt, Douglassville, Pa, 


82, Almost two centuries of elegant French 
costumes are displayed by thirty-four wax 
dolls, beginning with a costume of the late 
seventeenth century and closing with one from 
the middle of the nineteenth, | suggest that a 
magnifying glass be foeused on each doll for 
your delight, Detailed deseription is beyond 
my powers of compression, Though the mor- 
tality rate of wax dolls is high, this collection 
has been given tender, loving care, and here the 
wax heads seem incidental to the luxury of the 
clothing, Neither a mini nor a maxi provokes 
in me the aesthetic pleasure that Prenehmen 
must have received from such creative dress. 
making. Lucky men, Fortunate women, One 
feels like Miniver Cheevy, who “cursed the 
commonplace and eyed a khaki suit) with 
loathing.” The dolls are made up of beeswax 
heads, arms, and legs, with the bodies con- 
structed of wire wrapped in linen, They range 
in height from 11 to 16 inches, According to 
John Noble, these dolls were popular in the 
early 1900s, Collection Mary Merritt, Douglass 
ville, Pa, 


184, The French Jumeaus ave among the aris 
tograts of the doll world, Certainly their beauty 
of fave and costume isulmost always strikingly 
evident, Here isan exception, What could have 
prompted this shornehimb's-wool wig, the 
dowdy, fussy moire dress, blick stockings und 
shoes? Somewhere along her journey, exchange. 
ing owners, she was put logether by someone 
who did not see the fair Jumeau below the wig. 
She reminds me of the consternation with 


i: 


which I greeted my mother’s newly bobbed 
hair in the 1920s. Our Jumeau has brown glass 
eyes and wears earrings in her pierced ears. 
Probably made in the late nineteenth century, 
she is 19!» inches high. Margaret Woodbury 
Strong Museum of Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


184. This demure young wax-over-papier- 
maché doll from England or France, about 
1830-40, with cloth body and arms, is wearing 
a pink net Empire dress. She has two petti- 
coats and underclothing of cambric, knitted 
stockings, and black velvet slippers. A wire 
beneath her dress opens and closes her heavy- 
lidded eyes. Her height is 15 inches. When I 
went back to Newark to check on her back- 
ground, I found her asleep in her cardboard 
box, her eyes tightly closed. We did not 
disturb her. Newark Museum. 


185. I am captivated by their assurance, their 
lack of modesty, their belief that ‘all is for the 
best in the best of possible worlds.” One would 
devoutly wish to agree with them, but we have 
been born too late for such philosophy. And I 
would grow weary of their perfection and say, 
with Robert Herrick: “A sweet disorder in the 
dress/ Kindles in clothes a wantonness/ A lawn 
about the shoulders thrown) Into a fine dis- 
traction.” ; 

From left to right: 

(1) French, about 1870, she has a bisque 
head and_ ball-and-socket-jointed wooden 
body and arms. She wears a tan silk dress with 
bustle and train and with a purple velvet band 
down the front and around the hem. There is 
lace around the neck and sleeves and a dust 
ruffle. She has tan kid gloves, a tiara, earrings, 
bracelet, and necklace. Her height is 17 inches. 

(2) Our next beauty has attained a certain 
amount of fame. In 1864 she was exhibited at 


‘the New York Sanitary Fair. She was named 


Miss Flora McFlimsy of Madison Square after 
the poem “Nothing to Wear,” written in 1857 
by William A. Butler. She has a bisque head 
with blond hair; her green silk dress is trimmed 


‘with blue velvet and black lace. She boasts 


gold earrings and a watch on a chain around 
her neck, and has on a cotton underskirt, 
flannel petticoat, drawers, stockings, and 
brown kid button shoes. Her height is 17 
inches. 

(3) A French or German doll of about 
1870, 16 inches high, her head is bisque, her 
body leather. She wears a black straw hat with 
an orange feather: blue serge jacket with tan 
piping and buttons; a draped skirt edged in 
tan, with a pleated ruffle around the bottom; 
a cotton dust ruffle, petticoat, underskirt, and 
drawers with lace edging; stockings; and brown 
leather button shoes. She carries a brown 
parasol under her left arm. 

(4) French, about 1870, 16!5 inches tall, 
she isa bisque doll and is wearing a brown silk- 
faille dress, fastened down the front with small 
steel buttons and trimmed with tan silk. Her 
pleated traveling coat buttons at the neck and 
has two pockets. Her black felt hat is trimmed 
with orange velvet and ostrich feathers. She 
also wears a tan silk petticoat with a wide 
ruffle, white cotton drawers, brown cotton 
stockings, and high leather shoes. When she 
arrives at her destination, she will change into 
her brown silk dress (standing beside her), 
which has seen better days. It also fastens down 
the front, with small brass buttons: its neck, 
sleeves, and hem are edged with lace, and the 
matching petticoat has a wide ruffle, New- York 
Historical Society. 


186. A bride doll of the mid-nineteenth 
century, provenance unknown, she stands 24 
inches high in her original wedding dress. She 
has a wax-over-composition head and shoul- 
ders; her body is stuffed with cotton; her arms 
are white kid, her glass eyes dark brown. She is 
a gentle lady from an old Philadelphia family 
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who had begun to lose hope that her only 
daughter would marry. Her work at the library 
of the Athenaeum will now be halted. She 
wonders if her husband will permit her to 
volunteer her services until they find someone 
to replace her. How will she spend her days? 
Apvater Kent Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


187. In numbers and in its generosity of spirit, . 


the Strong collection of dolls resembles the 
charitable Foundling Hospital of London 
(founded 1739), where * 
the gate of the hospital for the reception of 
infants [read “dolls” and notice of each 
arrival was given by the clanging of a great iron 
bell. So great, indeed, was the demand for 
admission that between the years 1756 and 
1760, 14,900 children were admitted. The hos- 
pital was unable to accommodate the found- 


“a basket was hung at 


lings presented to it so that the mothers [read 
“dealers” ] who brought them were all obliged 
to wait outside the gate while they balloted 
with balls out of a bag to see which children 
would be admitted or thrown back on the 
world.”* 

Mrs. Strong followed in the tradition of the 
private collectors of the past, whose insatiable 
acquisition of art led to the use of cabinets for 
curiosities and finally to the establishment of 
museums. The dolls pictured here are bisques, 
chinas, and parians (porcelains) from France, 
Germany, and Denmark, about 1850-1910. 


Margaret Woodbury Strong Museum of 


Fascination, Pittsford, N.Y. 


* Francis Henry Taylor. THe TASTE OF ANGELS. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1948, p. 470. 


188, She is proudest of her print dressy which 
was inspired by a portrait of Madame Leblane 
painted in Rome by Ingres in 1823. Madame 
Leblane is shown seated on a striped shaw] 
which was designed in France and woven in 
Kashmir. It was by the sheerest chance that the 
mother of our French Jumeau saw the portrait 
while passing through Rome. Ah, but who 
could afford such a luxurious shawl? When 


tn 
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the printed fabric was made after the Kash- 
miri original, she was the first to buy some 
yardage to make a dress for her daughter. But 
Mother would never have permitted those 
cheap glass earrings. Now that Mother is gone, 
there is no one to tell her what she should or 
should not wear. She dates from about 1880— 
85, and is 14 inches high. New York Doll 
Hospital. 


189. Standing debonairly before the card- 
board boxes of Newark’s splendid collection of 
American dolls, he is pointing to his home, 
from which he has just been removed by the 
curator. Made of black alpaca, 14%) inches 
high, he has features embroidered in black, 
white, and red silk. His faceted jet bead eyes 
observed us with quiet intelligence. Yes, he 
would pose for the photographer. No, there 
was no need to fuss—he knew what had to be 
done. He is dressed in bluish-green velveteen 
trousers and rust-colored velveteen shirt. His 
shoes are also velveteen, neatly laced in white. 
He was exactly one hundred years old when 
we uncovered him in 1970. Because he is 
careful of his appearance, there is every reason 
to believe he will celebrate another centennial 
in the year 2070. Newark Museum. 


190. Her birthplace is unknown. She is a kid- 
skin doll with brown face and black hair. She 
is wearing a cotton dress of fine quality with 
handwork around the neck and sleeves, care- 
fully stitched by an excellent needlewoman. 
It has been suggested that she comes from 
Martinique or the Far East--places so far 
apart, so dissimilar in their people and history. 
If her provenance is Martinique, perhaps 
1830, it is feasible to consider that she was 
made by a native woman for her French. mis- 
tress. Our doll stands 1114 inches high, humbly 
asking to be accepted for her own sake. Col- 
lection Mary Merritt, Douglassville, Pa. 


191. These six French bisque Beébés are from 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 


Rather than sing the sextet from Lucia di : 
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Lammermoor, they insisted on something 
French, and while one remained silent, the 
rest sang the quintet from Bizet’s Carmen: 
“En matiére de tromperie” (“When it comes to 
a matter of cheating’’). On the left is a 19-inch 
Jumeau with composition body. Extending 
from her side are two cards, each with a ball 
tied on the end; when they are pulled she says 
“Mama” and “Papa’’—in French, of course. 
The doll in front of her is 14 inches high; be- 
mused by their singing, she adroitly keeps time 
with her right foot. Her large bisque hands are 
typical of Bru. Her head bears the initials 
“EJ. Behind“her is a 19-inch doll with un- 
marked composition body; her head is marked 
“R.D.”—probably the doll makers Rabery and 
Delphieu. Also in front, 14 inches high, is a doll 
made by Steiner, whose full name is marked on 
the back of her neck. The doll behind her, 20 
inches high, has a composition body and 
pewter hands; marked “P.D.,” she was prob- 
ably made by Petit and Dumoutier. Extreme 
right, another Steiner, 19 inches high, with 
composition body; her clothes are knitted and 
crocheted. All of the ladies have pierced ears 
and all predate the use of weighted eyes. 
Collection Frances Walker. 


179 Plastic Spacemen. 
United States. Contemporary 


180 Bread-crumb doll. English. c. 1820 


181 Bride and bridesmaids. English. c. 1835 
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183 Jumeau. French. 
Probably late nineteenth century 


184 Wax-oy 


r-papier-mdaché doll. English or French. c. 1 830-40 
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187 Bisque, china, and parian heads. 


1850-1910 


French, German, and Danish. c. 
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188 Jumeau. French. c. 
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189 Alpaca doll. United 


190 Kidskin doll. 
Martinique or Oriental. c. 1830 
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French. Second half of nine 


ébés. 


191 Bisque 


NOTES 
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“The fact is that in the making of notes—of which to some minds there should be no beginning—it is difficult to find an 


end. 


“Still, it must be confessed that some of the pages that follow are not only without rhyme, but with very little detect- 
able reason. An even larger number are, in fact, confessions of ignorance. For of all the boys in a school, it is the 
dunce who—if only he were encouraged—could ask the most questions. He may by no means be the best at answering 
them for himself: but the attempt to do so, even when it is made with so little method and so much at random as it has 


been here, is its own reward.” 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


Come Hither: A Collection of Rhymes and Poems for the Young of All Ages. 


1. “This supreme quality is felt by the 
artist when the esthetic image is first 
conceived in his imagination. The mind 
in that mysterious instant Shelley likened 
beautifully to a fading coal. The instant 
wherein that supreme quality of beauty, 
the clear radiance of the esthetic image, is 
apprehended luminously by the mind 
which has been arrested by its wholeness 
and fascinated by its harmony is the lumi- 
nous silent stasis of esthetic pleasure, a 
spiritual state very like to that cardiac 
condition which the Italian physiologist 
Luigi Galvani, using a phrase almost as 
beautiful as Shelley’s, called the enchant- 
ment of the heart.” 


James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. New York: Viking Press, 


1964, p. 213. 


2. “Great works of art, Nietzsche once 
said, have an element of mystery that can- 
not be fully explained. It is this inexplica- 
ble air of mystery which makes such a 
strong impression when we view Leo- 


nardo’s portrait of Ginevra de’ Benci. 
The picture casts a spell but when we at- 
tempt to explain fully its mysterious 
fascination and beauty its secret eludes 


” 


us. 


Perry B. Cott, Leonardo’s Portrait of 
Ginevra de’ Benci. Washington, D.C.: 
National Gallery of Art, 1967. 


3. “But the first necessity is that the artist 
should render the image; if there are no 
images there are no ideas, and a civiliza- 
tion slowly but inevitably dies.” 


Sir Herbert Read, “‘Art and Society,” in 
The Arts and Man. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, and Paris: UNESCO, 


1969, Pp. 37. 


4. Edward Lear, “The Story of the Four 
Little Children Who Went Around the 
World,” in The Complete Nonsense Book. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1946, p. 


37. 


5. Whether it is Wallace Stevens’ ‘“Thir- 


teen Ways of Looking at a Blackbird” or 
Hokusai’s One Hundred Views of Mt. Fuji, 
the author, artist, and photographer have 
an insatiable curiosity to see all sides of 
the object; nor are they discouraged if it 
should take a lifetime, as it often does the 
man of genius. Because I am not a man of 
genius, I stand in awe of the Japanese 
artist Hokusai who at the age of seventy- 
five wrote: ‘“‘From the age of six I had a 
mania for drawing the forms of things. 
By the time I was fifty I had published an 
infinity of designs; but all I produced 
before the age of seventy is not worth 
taking into account. At seventy-three I 
learned a little about the real structure of 
nature, of animals, plants, trees, birds, 
fishes, and insects. In consequence, when 
I am eighty I shall have made still more 
progress; at ninety I shall penetrate the 
mystery of things; at a hundred I shall 
certainly have reached a marvelous 
stage; and when I am a hundred and ten 
everything I do, be it a dot or a line, will 
be alive. I beg those who live as long as I 
to see if I do not keep my word.” 
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Quoted by James A. Michener in The 
Hokusai Sketch-Books: Selections from 
the “Manga.” Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., 1958, p. 20. 


6. “Just as every boy had his jackknife, 
every little girl had her dolls. Even in the 
earliest settlements little Puritan mothers 
cherished their doll babies made of cloth 
or wood. In 1800 most little girls still 
played with and loved the same kind of 
homemade dolls, wooden dolls whittled 
from pine or maple by patient fathers and 
brothers, most of them stiff and clumsy, 
a few with arms and legs that moved on 
pegged joints, or more cuddly rag dolls 
sewed and stuffed by busy mothers from 
scraps of homespun. Few children had 
ever seen any other doll. Occasionally a 
wealthy Boston child boasted a castoff 
fashion doll, imported from Paris, with 
outdated dresses of a style that Boston 
ladies no longer cared to copy. But these 
dolls were adult and aloof, clearly not 
made for loving.” 


Elizabeth George Speare, Child Life in 
New England, 1790-1840. Sturbridge, 
Mass.: Old Sturbridge Village, 1961, 
pp. 20-21. 


7. Jean Gabus, “Aesthetic Principles and 
General Planning of Educational Exhibi- 
tions,” in Museum, a quarterly published 
by unEsco. Vol. 18, no. I, 1965, p. 2. 


8. “To grow up does not mean to out- 
grow either childhood or adolescence but 
to make use of them in an adult way. But 
for the child in us, we should be incapable 
of intellectual curiosity; but for the adoles- 
cent, of serious feeling for other individ- 
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into one another, so that I can no longer 
separate them. And even the need to 
separate has gone. For as soon as I take 
the bow and shoot, everything becomes 
so clear and straightforward and so 
ridiculously simple.” 


Eugen Herrigel, Zen in the Art of Archery. 
New York: Pantheon, 1953, p. 88. 


72. Maisy M. Coburn, Handcrafted Ap- 
ple Face Dolls. Quitman, Arkansas, n.d., 


Dx 7: 


73. “He knows that the innermost core 
of every one demands an immediate 
satisfaction, in the spoon no less than in 
the food, in the instrument as well as in 
the music. He is not waiting, as so many 
others are, till wars shall have been 
averted, revolutions made, or inventions 
perfected, before he begins to fashion the 
world nearer to the heart’s desire. Each 
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in his own very small way is doing it now. 
The craftsman is preserving a truth indis- 
pensable to the future of mankind.” 


Seonaid Mairi Robertson, Craft and Con- 
temporary Culture. London: George G. 
Harrap & Co. and UNESCO, 1961, p. 30. 


74. Henry Mayhew, Mayhew’s London, 
Being Selections from ‘London Labour and 
the London Poor,’ which was first published 
in 1851, ed. Peter Quennell, London: 
Spring Books, n.d., pp. 186-87. 


75. ‘For all art is essentially play—as all 
full living is a game that is enjoyed. This 
is probably the basic explanation of those 


frail or arid reaches which occasionally 
appear in the history of art: the failure of 
art in those times to express and to refresh 
itself in play. When a culture begins to 
regard play as something not quite re- 
spectable that culture is already facing 
sterility. To keep an art or culture fertile 
it must be ‘played.’ ” 


James Johnson Sweeney, Mird: Recent 
Paintings. New York: Pierre Matisse, 
1953. 


76. “For several hundred years, in the 
West, people have been losing something 
of the right notion of beauty that is ordi- 
nary and have largely stopped making 


common things beautifully. Surely in the 
past ordinary things have been made in 
the West by unnamed craftsmen. in a 
manner so beautiful and adequate that no 
genius could do better. Is it not possible 
that there is a domain in art where genius 
has no concern?” 


Langdon Warner, The Enduring Art of 
Japan, op. cit., p. 82. 


77. Ruth E. and R. C. Mathes, “The 
Artifacts of Childhood,” The Museologist, 
Rochester Fine Arts Museum, June, 1968. 


78. Bettina [Ehrlich], Dolls. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1962. 
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